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Huge Gap Between Imports and Exports Is Still the Major Challenge 


France Makes Progress ‘Toward 


Resolving Foreign-Trade Problems 


FIFTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


C. SIEGEL 
European Branch, Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 
ny. 5. Department of Commerce 


7 
—_ HAS BEEN one of the prin- 
cipal trading nations of the world for 
over five hundred years. Only the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany bought and sold more com- 
modities internationally during the pe- 
riod between the two World Wars.’ In 
1938, French foreign trade accounted for 
almost six percent of world imports and 
more than four percent of world exports. 
An excess of imports over exports has 
long been characteristic of the merchan- 
dise trade of France. This imbalance 
was particularly marked during the 
years 1930-39, when the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression lowered French exports 
more than it reduced French imports. 

During most of the interwar period, 
French net earnings from _ shipping, 
tourism, foreign investments, and other 
so-called invisibles were sufficient to off- 
set the excess of imports in the mer- 
chandise trade; but during the years 
immediately preceding World War II a 
weakening tendency appeared which was 
reflected in a decline in the gold reserves 
of the Bank of France. 

The wartime destruction of French 
productive resources and disorganiza- 
tion of the French economy increased 
France’s dependence on foreign sources 
of supply, and at the same time reduced 
France's ability to produce for export. 
Wartime merchant-marine losses de- 
prived the French of valuable foreign- 
exchange-earning and necessi- 
tated greater use of foreign bottoms to 
haul French imports and exports. The 
war-engendered inflation in France 
raised production thus reducing 


assets 


costs, 


'The combined foreign trade of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, coun- 
tries now joined in the Benelux Customs 
Union, about equaled that of France in the 
decade before World War II. 
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the ability of French goods to compete 
in world markets. To complicate the 
picture, the war also shattered or dis- 
organized many of these markets. Dis- 
ruption of world trade channels by vne 
war and inconvertibility of currencies 
have adversely affected the trade of 
France, along with the trade of most 
other countries. 

The imbalance which existed in 
French merchandise trade before World 
War II has therefore carried over into 
the postwar period in greatly accen- 
tuated form. In 1938 France purchased 
from foreign countries $970,000,000 
worth of goods and sold to those coun- 
tries $644,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
$326,000,000. According to French trade 
statistics, the 1946 French trade deficit 
with foreign countries was $1,022,000,000, 
and the 1947 deficit $1,010,000,000; pre- 
liminary French trade figures for 1948 
indicate that the 1948 deficit was some- 
what greater than that in 1947. (See 





table at end of article. Actually, 
France’s postwar trade deficit has been 
even larger than indicated by French 
statistics, since postwar French trade 
figures tend to undervalue certain im- 
ports without undervaluing exports cor- 
respondingly. For example, available 
information indicates that the 1947 
trade deficit totaled some $1,450,000,000, 
rather than the $1,010,000,000 shown by 
French trade data. 

France’s prewar net surplus on “in- 
visibles” has changed to a net deficit. 
In 1947, France’s net deficit on invisibles 
was $60,000,000; in 1938 net French 
earnings on these items was almost 
$215,000,000. 

France was able to finance part of 
these tremendous postwar deficits by 
drawing heavily on its gold reserves and 
by liquidating the greater part of its 
holdings abroad. Soon after the war 
ended, however, it became obvious that 
French resources were unequal to these 


Aerial view of Marseille Harbor, France. 








burdens, and that outside aid was indis- 
pensable if France was to continue im- 
porting vitally needed goods. 

The French have received such exter- 
nal aid in a number of forms. They 
have borrowed from the United States 
and from other governments, as well as 
from the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. When a 
crisis developed at the end of 1947 the 
French received grants from the United 
States under the Foreign Aid Act of 1947. 
More recently, France has been receiving 
ECA grants and loans from this country 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948. 

French gold stocks cannot be further 
drawn down without dangerously under- 
mining currency reserves, and no sub- 
stantial foreign assets are left in French 
hands. For the next few years, at least, 
the ability of France to borrow any con- 
siderable sums abroad through commer- 
cial channels is questionable. Under 
these circumstances, the only substantial 
outside sources available to help finance 
French trade and other deficits on inter- 
national account would seem to be loans 
or grants extended to France under the 
Economic Cooperation Act, plus such 
credits or grants as other governments 
may extend. It is, therefore, extremely 
important that France bring its mer- 
chandise account into substantial bal- 
ance by 1952, the year when special 
United States financial assistance to the 
European Recovery Program is scheduled 
to end. 

Theoretically, the French could bal- 
ance their trade either by further re- 
stricting imports or by expanding ex- 
ports. Practically, a sharp contraction of 
imports would have such far-reaching 
effects on the French economy that delib- 
erate reduction of imports to present 
export levels is inconceivable. The sit- 
uation calls for a marked expansion of 
French exports of goods and services. 
Increased receipts from tourism will be 
an important source of exchange, but 
most of the foreign exchange needed to 
pay for French imports will have to be 
earned by expanding merchandise ex- 
ports. Responsible French authorities 
recognize this fact, and are making 
strenuous efforts to stimulate export 
trade. 


Exports to Foreign Countries 


French exports to non-franc areas, 
which reached their all-time peak during 
the 1924-28 period, declined markedly 
during the 1930’s. In 1938, the last rela- 
tively normal peacetime year before the 
outbreak of hostilities, the volume of 
French exports to foreign countries was 
less than half of the volume achieved in 
1928. 
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French exports were of course small 
during the months immediately follow- 
ing the cessation of the fighting in 
Europe. By 1947 rising French produc- 
tion had made possible some recovery of 
exports, and in that year French ship- 
ments to foreign countries rose to about 
75 percent of the 1938 volume. During 
the first 11 months of 1948 the value of 
French exports to foreign countries failed 
to increase materially over 1947, although 
during this period the level of industrial 
activity in France was somewhat higher 
than that registered in comparable 
months of 1947. The fact that receipts 
from exports failed to increase in 1948 
indicates that export volume actually 
dropped slightly, since prices had risen 
between 1947 and 1948. 

It should be noted, too, that the Saar 
has been treated as part of France 
(statistically) only since April 1, 1948. 
During 1947 this area was considered as 
part of Germany for French trade-sta- 
tistics purposes. Thus, Saar shipments 
to Germany (primarily coal, but also iron, 
steel, and other products) have appeared 
in French export statistics beginning 
with the second quarter of 1948, while 
comparable 1947 Saar shipments do not 
appear in the 1947 French trade figures. 
Saar exports to Germany in the April- 
November 1948 period totaled some 
$65,000,000. 

The relatively poor 1948 showing was 
partly a result of the very low first- 
quarter 1948 export level. Toward the 
end of 1947 and early in 1948 there was 
widespread belief within the foreign- 
trade community that a devaluation of 
the franc was imminent.’ The artifi- 
cially high value of the franc was at that 
time already restricting conclusion of 
French export contracts; these rumors 
of devaluation made both buyers and 
sellers even more reluctant to close deals. 
This period of uncertainty was reflected 
in the sharp decline in first-quarter 1948 
exports. When the effects of the Jan- 
uary 1948 devaluation made themselves 
felt, export trade picked up; during the 
last half of 1948 the value of exports to 
foreign countries was somewhat above 
that of the comparable 1947 period. 

The geographic distribution of French 
exports to foreign countries has changed 
comparatively little over the past 20 
years. Some shifts are apparent, how- 
ever, when 1947 and 1948 exports are 
compared with those of 1938. The most 
important change has been the increased 
proportion of exports going to non- 
sterling countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program. There has 
been a decrease in the percentage of 
French exports going to participating 
sterling-area countries and their de- 
pendent oversea territories, but the pro- 


The French franc was devalued on Jan- 


uary 26, 1948. 





portion of French exports going to Ster. 
ling-area countries which are not Par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery 
Program has increased, as has the pro. 
portion going to South America. On the | 
other hand, the percentage going tg | 
North and Central America has declineg 

Changes in the commodity composi. 
tion of French exports between the pre. 
war and postwar periods have been more 
marked than shifts in areas of desting. 
tion. During the years immediately pre. 
ceding World War II, exports of heavy 
industrial products and industrial raw 





materials were gradually constituting an 
increasing percentage of French exports 
at the expense of textiles and goods of 
a luxury or semiluxury character. This 
trend was temporarily reversed during 
the months following liberation, mainly 
because the goods most immediately 
available in France for export were 
wines, liquors, cosmetics, and other lux. 
ury or semiluxury products. More re. 
cently, the tendency toward increased 
exports of industrial products and ma- 
terials has reappeared. 

In 1947 and 1948, agricultural products 
accounted for about the same percent 
of total exports as they did in the pre- 
war period; however, there were marked 
shifts in the individual components of 
the agricultural group. In the postwar 
period, the export volume for cereals, 
fats, fish products, meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, and tobacco has declined from pre- 
war levels both on absolute and propor- 
tional bases. The only group that has 
registered appreciable increases is that 
of beverages—wines, brandies, etc.—but 
these increases have been substantial 
enough to keep the agricultural-prod- 
ucts category as a whole in its prewar 
relationship to total exports. 


Imports From Foreign 
Countries 


At the time of liberation France faced 
many problems—transportation was al- 
most paralyzed, many factories and 
homes had been destroyed or damaged, 
raw-material stocks were depleted, food 
supplies were much below normal, and 
economic life in general was proceeding 
at a low level. All these factors increased 
French dependence on foreign sources 
of supply. As a consequence, French im- 


Taste 1—NMetropolitan France: Commod- 
ity Distribution of Imports From For- 
eign Countries, 1938, 1947, and 1948 


Commodity group 1938 1947 1948 


Percent Percent Percent 
Agricultural products 14.7 18.0 19.5 
Fuel and energ) 27.4 16.1 24.0 
Metals and ores 6.7 10.0 7.6 
extiles and leather 23.3 19.4 22.9 
Equipment 8.4 19.7 12. 
Other imports 19.3 16.8 14.1 


100.0 100. t 


Total 100.0 
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ports during 1946, 1947, and 1948 have 
peen above prewar levels. It is esti- 
mated that the volume of French im- 
ports from foreign countries in 1947 was 
about 130 percent of 1938 volume; 1948 
imports have been somewhat below the 
1947 level. 

The special circumstances of the post- 
war period have affected the commodity 
pattern of French imports. Before the 
war about 70 percent of French imports 
from foreign countries were raw mate- 
rials and agricultural commodities. 
France used these imported raw mate- 
rials to provision its industries. In the 
postwar period this general pattern has 
continued, but with certain important 
differences. French dependence on for- 
eign sources for agricultural products is 
greater now than it was before the war, 
although rising French farm produc- 
tion is alleviating this abnormal situa- 
tion. The war destruction of plant and 
transportation equipment, plus the ur- 
gent need to replace obsolete machinery 
so as to make French industry competi- 
tive on world markets, has made neces- 
sary larger equipment imports. Equip- 
ment imports were particularly heavy in 
1947, when much railroad material was 
purchased. 

Urgent needs for essential commodi- 
ties, linked with foreign-exchange diffi- 
culties, have induced the French to pro- 
hibit or restrict the entry of numerous 
categories of goods that they imported 
before the war. 

As French industrial production rises 
and as the world raw-material supply 
picture improves, the French import pat- 
tern is gradually moving toward the pre- 
war norm. (See table 1.) 

Great as have been the changes in 
the commodity composition of French 
imports between the prewar and post- 
war periods, the shifts in sources of sup- 
ply have been even more pronounced 
The United States was France’s largest 
single foreign supplier during the years 
between the two World Wars, and con- 
tinues in that position today. Before 
World War IT, however, the United States 
supplied only about 15 percent of imports 
into France from foreign countries, while 
in 1947 the United States furnished 
about 35 percent. As the abnormal needs 
of France diminish and as more tradi- 


ante 2 Vetropolitan France: Geo 
graphic Pattern of Imports From For 
eign Countries 


Area 1028 1938 1947 | 19481! 
Pet Pet Pet Pet 
‘nited States 13.8 | 15.6 | 35.1 23.4 
Europe 44.8 | 47.0 1.2 1.8 
Western Hemisphere, other 
than United State 12.9 12.8 18.6 13.1 
7 I irea xcluding 
hited Kingdom 12.1 | 16.4 10.4 19.1 
All others 16.4 8.2 1.7 9.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 


1 First 9 mont 


April 1. 1949 








Along the wharves at Le Havre. 


tional suppliers re-enter the market, the 
relative importance of the United States 
as a supplier has tended to decline—in 
1948, partially as a result of these factors, 
the United States share of the French im- 
port market fell to about 23 percent, still 
a much larger proportion than prewar. 
(See table 2.) 


Trade With Oversea Territories 
of the French Union 


The trade of France with its oversea 
territories has increased markedly in 
both value and relative importance in 
the post-World War II period. This in- 
crease is the continuation of a prewar 
trend, as table 3 demonstrates. 

The general drop in world economic ac- 
tivities which characterized the 1930’s 
did not affect France’s trade with its 
oversea possessions as much as it affected 
French trade with foreign countries. 
While there was an absolute decline in 
the volume of French trade with the 
oversea territories in those years, the de- 
cline was less marked than the dropping 
off of French trade with foreign coun- 
tries. Thus, trade with the oversea ter- 
ritories accounted for a higher propor- 
tion of total French foreign commerce 
in the 1930's than in previous years. 

The percentages shown in table 3 are 
derived from French statistics which 
somewhat overvalue the trade of France 
with the oversea territories during the 
past 3 years. As a result, these percent- 
ages tend to exaggerate the relative im- 
portance of the trade of France with its 


empire since the end of World War II. 
Even allowing for this factor, however, 
the steadily increasing significance of 
the oversea territories in the trade pic- 
ture of France is apparent. 

The prewar commodity pattern persists 
in French trade with the oversea terri- 
tories—the mother country exports 
mainly manufactures and finished goods, 
and imports agricultural products and 
raw materials. There has, however, been 
an important development in French co- 
lonial trade. In 1947 and 1948 French 
exports to the oversea territories were 
about large enough to cover French im- 
ports from those areas, whereas before 
World War II France usually bought con- 
siderably more from the oversea terri- 
tories than it sold to them. 

A number of reasons underlie this 
shift. The warfare in Indochina has 
held down exports from that area, while 
poor North African crop conditions have 
prevented the resumption of normal 
grain and wine shipments to France. At 


TABLE 3.—JJetropolitan France: Trade 
With Oversea Areas of the French 
Union 

Percentage Percentage 
of total of total 
Ye: French ex- French im- 
car ports going | ports coming 
to oversea from oversea 
territories territories 

1913 12 10 

1928 18 13 

1938 27 27 

1946 33 22 

1947 4] 25 

1948 (first 11 months) 46 29 
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the same time, the shoriage of foreign 
exchange in the French oversea terri- 
tories has limited their purchases from 
non-franc areas, thus enabling French 
goods to find markets in French oversea 
territories even when such French goods 
are higher in price or lower in quality 
than comparable foreign merchandise. 

French exporters find the relative lack 
of competition in colonial markets at- 
tractive, and extend themselves to supply 
these markets. Also, French war-dam- 
age rehabilitation programs in some 
French possessions make necessary cer- 
tain exports to those areas, and more re- 
cently colonial investment programs have 
stimulated French exports to the oversea 
territories. 


Trade With the United States 


The most striking characteristic of 
present French trade with the United 
States is the great imbalance between the 
value of the goods imported from the 
United States and the value of the goods 
exported to the United States. Accord- 
ing to United States trade statistics, dur- 
ing 1948 exports from this country to 
France (including aid and relief ship- 
ments) were valued at $590,700,000; 
United States imports from France dur- 
ing the same period totaled only $72,- 
900,000, leaving a United States export 
excess of $517,800,000. The 1947 United 
States export excess in trade with France 
was $770,200,000. 

France normally ran a merchandise 
deficit with the United States during the 
period between the two World Wars, but 
these deficits were then small relative to 
those incurred since World War II. In 
1938, for example, France’s deficit on 
trade with the United States was about 
$80,000,000. 

The enormous increase in France’s 
merchandise deficit with the United 
States between 1938 and 1947-1948 is 
primarily due to greater French imports, 
although it is partly attributable to lower 
French exports. French exports to the 
United States in 1947 and 1948 were very 
close to the prewar level in value; how- 
ever, since price levels have risen sharply 
since 1938, the volume of French exports 
to the United States is of course below 
prewar levels. As for French imports 
from the United States during 1947 and 
1948, it is estimated than 60 percent of 
the increase in value in comparison with 
1938 is due to higher prices, and 40 per- 
cent to increases in volume. 

For many decades French exports to 
the United States have constituted a 
steadily declining proportion of total 
United States imports. Before the First 
World War about 8 percent of the mer- 
chandise we purchased from abroad came 
from France. The French share in 
United States imports fell to about 4 
percent in 1923-24, to around 3 percent 
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in 1935-38, and in 1948 constituted only 
a little more than 1 percent. 

We have already noted that the United 
States supplied about 35 percent of 
France’s imports from foreign countries 
in 1947, and that this percentage dropped 
to 23 in 1948. In part, this decrease 
represents a lessening of France’s ab- 
normal dependence on the United States 
as a source of supply. In addition, how- 
ever, it reflects financial difficulties which 
forced the French to restrict purchases 
in dollar markets even when equivalent 
goods could not be obtained elsewhere. 
The drop in French imports from the 
United States dates back to the latter 
half of 1947, a period when French dollar 
shortages became acute. More recently, 
declining French purchases of food and 
railroad equipment have been partly re- 
sponsible for the decreases in imports 
from the United States. 


Trade With Europe 


French trade connections with the in- 
dustrial nations of Western and Central 
Europe have traditionally been very close 
and very important. French exports to 
those nations constituted almost 70 per- 
cent of total French exports to foreign 
countries both in the prewar period and 
in 1947 and 1948. As for imports, before 
the war more than 40 percent of French 
purchases in nonfranc zones were made 
in this area; in 1947 and 1948 the pro- 
portion dropped to about 30 percent, both 
because the war had reduced European 
export availabilities, and because the 
French needed abnormal quantities of 
grains and other items that could not be 
obtained in Europe. 

The Belgium-Luxembourg Customs 
Union is now the principal customer of 
France, as it was before World War II. 
Belgium-Luxembourg is also a very im- 
portant supplier to France, today rank- 
ing fourth in this respect. The French 
and Belgian economies are complemen- 
tary in large part, and the trading rela- 
tionship between them is of great benefit 
to both. 

France normally had a favorable trade 
balance with Belgium in the prewar pe- 
riod; in 1947 and 1948, too, the value 
of French exports to Belgium exceeded 
the value of French imports from that 
country, although the balance in favor 
of France was declining. Despite 
France’s favorable merchandise-account 
position, and notwithstanding French 
drawing rights on Belgium under the 
terms of the Intra-European Payments 
Agreement, Franco-Belgian commerce 
has been severely impeded by French in- 
ability to pay for needed imports. The 
total balance of payments of France vis- 
a-vis Belgium is unfavorable, as French 
payments in Belgian francs for freight 
services provided by Belgium, and for the 
transfer to Belgium of salaries earned in 


France by Belgian frontier workers, more 
than overweigh French net trade earn. 
ings. 

Under these circumstances French 
purchases from Belgium have dimin. 
ished—since September 1948 such jm. 
ports have been almost at a standstij], 
The slackening in this trade has reduced 
French availabilities of copper, zinc, ma. 
chinery, and many other badly needeq 
commodities. 

French exports to Belgium have also 
been dropping. A number of factors un- 
derlie the decline—probably the most 
important of which is the relatively high 
price of French merchandise. Belgium’s 
total imports from all sources have not 
been going down, but the share of France 
in the Belgian market is becoming 
smaller and smaller. In the first 7 
months of 1947 about 13 percent of Bel- 
gium’s imports came from France; for 
the comparable 1948 period the percent- 
age had dropped to 9. 

French trade with Switzerland, an- 
other major customer and supplier, has 
followed the Belgian pattern. Despite 
a favorable trade balance the over-all 
position of France has been unfavorable, 
and as a consequence the French have 
been forced to limit their imports from 
that source. 

The favorable trade balance of France 
with the United Kingdom is more than 
offset by unfavorable balances with other 
sterling areas—such as Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 
Thus sterling too is a scarce currency to 
the French. France’s exports to Great 
Britain have been hampered by British 
reluctance to purchase products that 
they consider nonessential. The French 
hope that there may soon be some relax- 
ation of British trade controls in their 
favor. 

The apparent rapid increase in French 
exports to Germany in 1948 is due largely 
to a change in French statistical proce- 
dure. As mentioned above, since April 1, 
1948, French trade statistics have treated 
the Saar as part of The con- 
siderable Saar shipments to Germany 
appear as French exports for most of 
1948, though they were not included in 
the 1947 figures. 


rance 


Outlook for Expansion of 
Exports 


Even the brief survey of French trade 
given above spotlights the need of 
France to expand its exports. It may 
therefore be useful to examine some of 
the obstacles to expansion. 

Import controls in effect in most coun- 
tries tend to hold down the exports of 
all nations, but their restrictive effect is 
felt particularly by countries that export 
important amounts of luxury or semi- 
luxury goods. France, which tradition- 
ally has supplied the world market with 
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many de luxe products, has of course 


suffered uniquely. 

Quantitative import restrictions are 
not a postwar invention; they were 
widely used during the depression of the 
1930's and were one of the factors un- 
derlying the shift in the commodity com- 
position of French exports during that 
period. This shift—toward increasing 
the proportional] exports of heavy indus- 
trial products and industrial raw mate- 
rials at the expense of light manufac- 
tured goods and luxury items—is again 
apparent today. 

The present relationship maintained 
between the French franc and most 
other currencies is another factor tend- 
ing to restrict French exports. 

During 1946 and 1947 the official rate 
of exchange between the dollar and the 
franc was maintained at 119 francs to 
the dollar. During that same period, 
however, costs and prices rose more 
rapidly in France than they did in the 
United States, Britain, and other impor- 
tant trading areas. As 1947 drew to a 
close it became more and more apparent 
that the official exchange rate greatly 
overvalued the franc, and that the high 
export prices entailed by this overvalua- 
tion were causing exports to fall off. 
During the last months of 1947 exports 
were also held down by the widespread 
feeling on the part of French exporters 
that devaluation was imminent. 

The expected devaluation materialized 
on January 26, 1948, when the franc was 
devalued by about 54 percent in relation 
hard currencies ‘(the U. S. 
dollar, the Portuguese escudo, and after 
April 1 the Swiss franc), and by 44 per- 
cent in relation to all other currencies. 
This action helped the down- 
ward trend in French exports. 

On October 17, 1948, the franc 
again devalued in relation to soft cur- 
rencies This devaluation elimi- 
nated the disparity in treatment between 
soft and hard currencies resulting from 
the January 26 adjustment; the rate of 
exchange for commercial transactions 
between the franc and nondollar cur- 
rencies is now based on the effective 
franc-dollar exchange rate, which is at 
present 266 francs to the dollar. 

Even with readjustments the 
price of French merchandise in foreign 
markets is relatively high. These high 
prices are not of preponderant impor- 
tance in markets where the prime ob- 


to so-called 


reverse 


was 


only 


these 


stacle impeding French exports is in- 
ability of the French to furnish needed 
goods, but they have certainly slowed 


sales to countries whose import controls 
are lenient or nonexistent. 

The level of French production which 
underlies the availability in France of ex- 
portable merchandise is of course a fac- 
tor of major importance. As French 
production climbed, the volume of 
exports of heavy industrial goods 


has 
most 
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France stimulates its international trade by displays of its distinctive products at fairs— 
such as the one at Lyon, whose “‘Rue Couverte” is here shown. 


and industrial raw materials has in- 
creased; exports of steel, caustic soda, 
sodium carbonate, phosphate fertilizers, 
agricultural machinery, machine tools, 
and certain yarns and threads have all 
risen in 1948. On the other hand, ex- 
ports of glass have dropped, as have 
exports of tires, essential oils, pharma- 
ceutical products, passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles, textile machinery, most 
finished textiles, hides, gloves, perfumes 
and books. It appears that the failure 
of French exports as a whole to rise in 
1948 reflects a higher export level for 
essential commodities balanced by an in- 
creasing inability to find markets for less 
essential goods abroad. 

The French domestic inflation is prob- 
ably the most potent single factor retard- 
ing expansion of French exports. Infla- 
tion in France has restricted exports in 
many ways. It has raised production 
costs; with fixed exchange rates between 
the franc and other currencies, these 
high production costs have meant higher 
delivered prices to customers. The rela- 
tively high price of French merchandise 
has worsened France’s competitive posi- 
tion in world markets, and has particu- 
larly held down exports to areas where 
administrative restrictions on imports 
are lax—for example, the United States, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. Belgium and 
Switzerland are two of the best customers 
of France. Export trade with the United 
States is important to France out of pro- 
portion to its volume because it generates 
dollar exchange. The drop in French 
exports to Belgium and Switzerland is 
especially serious because many of the 


products normally exported to those 
countries may not find markets else- 
where. 


Associated with inflation in France has 
been lack of confidence in the value of 
the franc—a factor which undoubtedly 
retards exports. Many French producers 
would rather hold stocks than dispose 
of them for currency; others are reluc- 
tant to consummate long-term contracts 
under present unstable conditions. 

A high level of domestic demand for 
most goods exists in France—a typical 
characteristic of an inflationary period. 
French producers find it relatively easy 
to dispose of their output on the domestic 
market at good profits. Under these cir- 
cumstances, many prospective exporters 
have little interest in foreign markets. 

Lately there have been some hopeful] 
signs indicating that inflationary pres- 
sures in France have been weakening, 
although it is still too early to evaluate 
the real meaning of these indicators. 
The success of the recent Reconstruction 
and Equipment Loan was heartening. 
The price of gold on the free market has 
been declining, as has the dollar ex- 
change rate on the black market. French 
exports should be stimulated by any real 
reversal of French inflationary move- 
ments. 

The French have analyzed the prob- 
lems they face if they are to achieve 
economic equilibrium by fiscal 
1952-53, when they can no longer ex- 
pect to receive ECA aid. In this con- 
nection, they have formulated—both as 
a guide and as a goal—a long-run pro- 

(Continued 46) 
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tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
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lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 


—————___ 





Amendment to Regulation | Being 
Drafted 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration said on March 22 that an amend- 
ment to Regulation 1 regarding the 
policy on prices paid for ECA-financed 
transactions is being drafted to guide 
buyers and suppliers in their 
negotiations. 

ECA officials and 21 representatives of 
private industry discussed the amend- 
ment at a meeting in Washington. The 
proposal does not involve major changes 
in the present policy but only intends to 
clarify the details. 

Current procedure provides that ECA 
will not finance goods whose prices ex- 
ceed suppliers’ domestic prices, adjusted 
for customary export differential and 
other costs of delivery. Payment is made 
only for purchases reflecting the lowest 
competitive market prices, as nearly as 
practicable. 


Belgium Refunds $605,000 to ECA 


The Belgium Government has re- 
funded to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration $605,000 in European Re- 
covery funds which it used to purchase 
Venezuelan crude oil. 

Prices paid for the oil were excessive, 
ECA says, and a refund of the entire 
amount involved in the transaction was 
requested in accordance with require- 
ments of the Foreign Aid Appropriations 
Act. 

The oil, shipped last summer, was 
bought by the Raffinerie Belge de Pét- 
roles, Antwerp, from the Petrol Terminal 
Corp., Philadelphia, and the Atlantic 
Pine Industries, New York City. ECA 
said the prices paid were approximately 
$2.68 per barrel to the Petrol Terminal 
Corp. and $2.72 to the Atlantic Pine In- 
dustries. ECA estimated that these 
prices were about 16 percent above the 
prevailing market at the time. 

Section 202 of the Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations Act requires that no ECA funds 
can be used for purchases at prices 
higher than “the market price prevailing 
in the United States, adjusted for differ- 
ences in cost of transportation to des- 
tination, quality, and terms of 
payments.” 

ECA explains that it follows the prac- 
tice of paying promptly for programmed 
goods. By agreement with participating 
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countries, however, ECA can demand a 
full refund for any item whose price is 
found upon post-audit to have exceeded 
the prevailing price at the time of 
purchase. 


Technical Assistance Division Gets 
Avalanche of Application 


More than 200 requests from European 
countries for information on United 
States methods and techniques in fields 
ranging from steel processing and ship- 
building to ceramics and production of 
peanuts have been received by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Division of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

ECA’s Technical Assistance Program 
has gained impetus steadily during the 
first year of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram because of the great demand by 
Marshall Plan countries for information 
on industrial, agricultural, employment, 
and other practices in the United States 
which would increase production and im- 
prove working conditions in their own 
countries and ultimately help them to 
economic recovery. 

ECA says technical assistance may be 
furnished by sending expert consultants 
from the United States to Europe; by 
bringing European observers to this 
country; by an exchange of experts be- 
tween participating countries; and by 
the distribution of technical literature, 
special studies, and surveys. A substan- 
tial part of the cost of these joint under- 
takings is paid by the participating coun- 
tries in their own currencies. 


Dutch Farmers Will Acquire 
Greater Know-How in U. S. 


Thirty-three young farmers from the 
Netherlands will arrive in the United 
States about April 7 and soon will be liv- 
ing with American farm families in 14 
States from Maine to Wisconsin, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced March 20 in Washington and in 
The Hague. 

The Dutch farmers, who will stay about 
6 months, are being brought to this coun- 
try under ECA’s Technical Assistance 
Program to be provided an opportunity 
for actual work experience in American 
farm practices which might be useful in 
increasing production in the Nether- 
lands. 

They will be supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Extension Service, 
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the Agricultural Attache of the Nether. 
lands Embassy, and ECA. 

U. S. farm families will take the Dutep | 
visitors into their homes and give them 
on-the-job training in animal husbandry 
farm mechanization, stock and crop dis. 
ease control, pest and weed control, gep. 
eral farm practices and 4-H Club work 
On their return to the Netherlands, the 
men will put into practice methods anq 
techniques learned in the United States 
and will pass them along to other Dutch 
farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture Exten. 
sion Service will place the visitors on 
farms in Maine, Massachusetts, New Jer. 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Each 
farmer will spend 3 months in one loca- 
tion and then “swap” with another for 
the next 3 months, thereby gaining ex- 
pertence in two locations. 

ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman | 
and other Government officials will wel- 
come the Dutch farmers on their arrival 
in Washington. 

At the close of the 6-months period 
the group will meet again in Washington 
and the Netherlands Embassy will ar- 
range for the return sailing in October 


Biggest Investment To Be Made 
Under “Guaranty Provision” 


General Time Instruments Corp., New | 
York, N. Y., will invest $1,000,000 in the 
manufacture of clocks and watches in the 
United Kingdom, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration said in Washington | 
and London on March 17 in approving 4 
guaranty of currency convertibility for 
the corporation. 

The million-dollar investment is the 
largest thus far under the guaranty pro-| 
vision of the ECA law and was designe(| 
to encourage the flow of American capita 
to Europe by assuring convertibility 0 
foreign currency receipts into dollars, up 
to the amount of the investment. In 
vestments under the provision must be it 
projects contributing to European eco 
nomic recovery. 

The General Time Instruments Corp 
investment is in additional shares 0 
Westclox, Ltd., the corporation's existint 
British subsidiary. Westclox, Ltd., h@ 
leased a plant in Alexandria, Dumbarton 
shire, Scotland, where production 0° 
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Tenders for Constructing 
Sewer at Dar es Salaam 


Tenders for the construction of the 
principal drainage system for Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika, are to be invited 
in the near future by Howard Humphreys 
& Sons, London, England, on behalf of 
the government of Tanganyika Territory, 
which the firm serves as consulting 
engineers. 

The work will involve approximately 
20 miles of sewers ranging from 33 inches 
internal diameter at the sea outfall to 
4 inches internal diameter house con- 
nections. The government will reserve 
the right to purchase any or all of the 
piping direct from manufacturers, and 
to supply it to the general contractors 
for laying 

Contractors desiring to be considered 
for this project are asked to apply 
promptly, in writing, to Howard 
Humphreys & Sons, 17 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, England, furnish- 
ing full information as follows: (1) fi- 
nancial standing, with suitable refer- 
ences; (2) plant owned and available; 
(3) staff available for supervision of 
work; and (4) references to previous 
contracts and employers. Each regis- 
trant will be notified as to whether appli- 
cation is accepted or rejected. Contract 
documents, including specifications and 
bills of quantities, will be distributed to 
approved firms, probably about the mid- 
dle of the year. 

It is understood that the Government 
of Tanganyika will assist the successful 
contractor in every way possible to obtain 
necessary shipping space for equipment. 

All payments will be made in East 
African currency and/or sterling. 


Boeki Cho Seeks Offers of 
Raw Materials for Buttons 


The Japanese Board of Trade ‘Boeki 
Cho) has announced its interest in re- 
ceiving offers, until further notice, for 
the supply of the following raw materials 
for button manufacture: trochus shell, 
trochus shell scrap, mother-of-pearl 
Shell, dobu shell, tamagai shell, hirosegai 
Shell, ivory (corozo) nuts, and ivory. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agates: 20 

Art Objects: 25, 58, 67, 74 

Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 
sories: 36, 76, 84 

Barometers, Thermometers and Hygro- 
meters: 68. 

Billiard Accessories: 24 

Boats: 78. 

Brushes: 26, 31, 46, 57. 


Lumber and Lumber Products: 13, 16, 75. 
Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—8, 63, 71. 
Industrial—2, 6, 9, 11, 23, 44, 50, 60, 65, 
80, 86, 87, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 106 
Road-building—12. 
Metals and Related Products: 15, 83, 95. 
Mica and Micanite: 42. 
Milliners’ Supplies: 29. 
Building Materials: 14, 42, 54, 76. Musical Instruments: 48, 75. 
Chemicals: 82, 89 Nursery Items: 39. 
Chinaware and Earthenware: 40, 44, 75, 76. Office and Printing Equipment: 2, 96. 
Clothing and Accessories: 29, 41, 59. Oils and Greases: 84. 
Cutlery: 7, 53, 70, 75 Optical Goods: 4. 
Cutters: 34 Photographic Equipment and Supplies: 
Dental and Laboratory Equipment: 73. 21. 
Dry Cleaning: 2. Pipe: 30, 85, 94. 
Electrical Equipment, Fiztures and Ap- Plumbing Equipment and Supplies: 30, 61. 
pliances: 19, 65, 76, 93. Radios, Phonographic Equipment and Ac- 
Embroidery and Drawnwork: 17. cessories: 45, 62, 103, 104. 
Fancy Goods: 7, 25. Rubber Articles: 75. 
Fats and Oils: 5 Scientific and Technical Instruments and 
Floor Coverings: 54. Equipment: 12, 37. 
Foodstuffs: 77, 100. Shoemakers’ ipmseps age — 
Forwarding Agents: 103 Silverware: 32, 38, 53, 56 
Furniture: 33. Smokers’ Supplies: 53. 
General Merchandise: 10 Soldering Sticks: 18. 
Glass and Glass Products: 25 Stationers’ Supplies: 79. 
Hardware: 14, 22, 66. Textiles: 11, 17, 35, 49, 76, 88. 
Heating Equipment: 11, 52 Tiles: 42. 
Horticulture: 3. 
Ivory and Pearl: 7. 93, 97. 
Jewelers’ Articles: 7, 58, 69, 75. Toys: 28, 72, 75. 
Leather and Leather Goods: 27, 43, 51 Travel Service: 81, 101. 
Louvre: 1. Yarns: 90. 


Tools (Hand and Machine): 34, 47, 62, 64, 
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Information on desired quantities and 
acceptable specifications may be obtained 
from the Import Bureau of the Japanese 
Board of Trade, Tokyo, Japan, or from 
the Machinery and Consumer Durable 
Goods Branch, Foreign Trade and Com- 
merce Division, Economic and Scientific 
Section, GHQ, SCAP, APO 500, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 

Quotations should include full specifi- 
cations, prices (c. i. f. and f. 0. b.), de- 
livery terms, and other pertinent details, 
and may be in United States dollars or 
pounds sterling. Separate offers for each 
item should be submitted in duplicate 
to the Board of Trade, c/o Machinery 
and Consumer Durable Goods Branch, 
Foreign Trade and Commerce Division, 
Economic and Scientific Section, Forestry 
Building, Tokyo, Japan. 


Bids for Heating, Air 
Conditioning, Ventilation 


The Belgian Ministry of Communica- 
tions has recently announced that bids 
will be accepted for the installation of 
the heating, ventilation, and air condi- 
tioning of the first section of the Central 
Station of the Nord-Midi Junction, 
Brussels. The successful bidder will be 
announced on May 13, 1949. 

Pertinent documents (Special Speci- 
fications No. 22 and plans) are on sale 
at the Bureau des Adjudications, 18 
Place Sainte Catherine, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. Bids should reach the Bureau 
sufficiently early to permit proper exam- 
ination by officials prior to May 13. 


Opportunities for New 
Business in Mexico 


Plans for large-scale improvements in 
Mexico’s Federal District suggest oppor- 
tunities for United States manufacturers 
and suppliers to sell materials, supplies, 
machinery, and equipment. It is under- 
stood that projects under consideration 
call for the expenditure of an estimated 
US$6,500,000. Principal improvements 
contemplated include the following: 


1. Continued work on the Lerma River 
project, which is designed to increase Mex- 
ico City’s potable-water supply. The main 
objective for 1949 is to complete the cement 
lining of the 14-kilometer tunnel through 
the Las Cruces Mountains. 

2. Establishment of additional new public 
markets in the Federal District. 

3. Construction of new highways to con- 
nect all of the small towns in the Federal 
District with the city proper. 

4. Installation of electric street-lighting 
equipment and service for these towns. 

5. Laying of water-distribution lines 
throughout Mexico City’s residential areas 
in preparation for the augmented water sup- 
ply from the Lerma River. 

6. Continued construction of small school 
buildings through the Federal District. 

7. Further widening of Mexico City’s prin- 
cipal avenues. 

8. Complete redesigning of Mexico City’s 
Plaza de Armas (Zécalo), to provide under- 
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ground parking facilities for some 700 ve- 
hicles and to make the Plaza more attractive. 
(It should be noted that this project, for 
which final design has not yet been approved, 
has been under consideration for some time, 
and it is not certain that activities will be 
started during 1949.) 

9. Construction of 10 work centers for 
women, in centrally located areas throughout 
the city, covering establishment of communal 
laundries, ironing rooms, sewing rooms, 
nurseries, elementary schools, restaurants, 
medical facilities, and small diversified 
workshops 

10. Numerous other smaller projects, in- 
cluding construction of two new hospitals, 
installation of pumps for some 50 artesian 
wells, and construction of a new plaza in 
front of the Basilica de Guadalupe. 


Firms interested in following up these 
potential trade opportunities may obtain 
further information by addressing Lic. 
Fernando Cases Aleman, Chief, Depart- 
ment of the Federal District, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. 


Visitor Represents British 
Guiana Rice Industry 


A representative of the British Guiana 
Rice Marketing Board is visiting the 
United States to purchase agricultural 
equipment, particularly tractors, and 
warehouse equipment, as well as to study 
mechanized methods of rice cultivation. 

The Rice Marketing Board is a quasi- 
governmental commercial organization 
which handles all purchases of milled 
rice, supervises purchases of paddy, acts 
as agent for local distribution and export 





British Interest in Exporting 
to U. S. Sparked by Recent 
Publicity 


Recent publicity in British trade 
journals accorded the Department 
of Commerce import trade promo- 
tion activities has aroused wide- 
spread interest English 
manufacturers and exporters, who 


among 


are eager to plac e their produc ts on 
the United States market. 
Considerably more than 100 re- 
quests for have 
made since the early part of the 
year, according to the American 
Embassy in London, which states 
that British firms are highly 
pleased to avail themselves of the 
Trade Opportunity service offered 
by the Department of Commerce. 
and are awaiting with great inter- 
est the reaction of American im- 
porters and buyers to their offer- 


assistance been 


ings. 
This issue of ForeiGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY lists 48 import 


trade opportunities from Ligland, 
and it is interesting to note that, 
with few exceptions, the inquiries 
are made by manufacturers. 











of rice, makes agricultural machinery 
available to growers, and otherwise as. 
sists the industry. 

Firms interested in contacting this 
visitor may write Vernon Haig Gibson, 
c/o Quaker Trading Co., 904 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. His itinerary includes 
New York, Philadelphia, and Los Ap. 
geles. 


SEFUSA Group Again 
Visits United States 


Members of the SFUSA (Swiss Friends 
of the United States of America) are 
making their third postwar trip to the 
United States, arriving early in April, 
in the interests of promoting trade be. 
tween this country and Switzerland 
(The two previous visits of representa- 
tives of this group occurred in June 1947 
and April-May 1948.) 

Among the industries represented by 
the group are: tobacco, textile, automo- 
bile, perfumery, footwear, radio, bicycle 
and motorcycle, lacquer, watch, jewelry, 
pharmaceutical, and cosmetic 

Present plans cal] for visits by the en- 
tire group to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Chicago. At Chicago, the delegation wil] 
divide into three parties: Group A 
(Management Group) will then return 
to New York and Boston for the purpose 
of visiting factories and business enter- 
prises with a view to studying American 
business and administrative methods 
Group B's schedule will include San 
Francisco, Los Angele and Denver; 
while no definite itinerary has yet been 
arranged for Group C 

American firms and individuals desir- 
ing to contact these visitors may ad- 
dress SFUSA, c/o American Express Co., 
Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia C. E. Cooper, representing 
C. E. Cooper Pty. Ltd., 16 Barrack Street, 
Sydney interested in arranging for the 
manufacture of Cooper louvre in the United 
States on a royalty basis, or in selling patent 
right Scheduled to arrive March 10, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines, 21-Grant Avenue, San _ Francisco, 


Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, and Washing- 
ton 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

2. Australia—Leslie Owen Traynor, repre- 
senting James Robertson Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer), 136-142 Nelson Street, Ann- 
andale, Sydney, and Traynor Dry Cleaners 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney, is interested in can man- 
ufacturing, lithographic printing, and dry 
cleaning. Scheduled to arrive April 15, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Weirton Steel Co., 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Washington, and Boston 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared 


Report being pre- 
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3, Belgium—Robert Haerens, representing 
his own firm (exporter, wholesaler, horticul- 
turist), 7 Rue Verte, La Pinte near Ghent, 
and Ligue des Exportateurs Horticoles Belges, 
Boulevard de Lousberg, Ghent, is interested 
in exporting glozinias and begonia bulbs, 
azaleas, and orchids to the United States, 
and importing into Belgium sansevierias and 
other green plants, especially hothouse prod- 
ucts; also, wishes to obtain information on 
how to treat bulbs and plants before export- 
ing to the United States, and how goods 
should be packed and shipped. Scheduled 
to arrive April 20, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Agricultural 
Attaché, Belgian Embassy, 1715 Twenty-sec- 
ond Street NW., Washington, D.C. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Jersey City 
(N.J.), and possibly San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

4. Colombia Ramon Garavito, represent- 
ing “Optica Garavito” (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), Carrera 41, +34—40, Barranquilla, 
is interested in all kinds of optical goods, 
and wishes to establish agency connections. 
Scheduled to arrive early in April, via Miami, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S address: c/o 
Standard Optical Export Corp., 30 West 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Chicago 

5 “Cuba Andres Rodriguez Sanchez (com- 
mission merchant), 404 San Pedro (P. O. Box 
2603), Habana, is interested in purchasing 
lard and soybean oil direct from producers 
Scheduled to arrive March 21, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 weeks U. S. address: c/o Nue- 
vitas Trading Co., 1006 Congress Building 
Miami, Fla Itinerary: Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Detroit 

6. Ecuador Carlos Alberto Ottolenghi, rep- 
resenting LIFE Laboratorios Industriales 
Farmacéuticos Ecuatorianos (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 641 Ave- 
nida Colombia, P. O. Box 458, Quito, is inter- 
ested in laboratory machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive April 26, via New York City, for a visit 
of 15 to 20 days. U.S. address: Commodore 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
and possibly Boston, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington 

7. England—-Thomas W. Cork, representing 
Thomas W. Cork & Son (manufacturer), Al- 
bert Works, Sidney Street, Sheffield 1, is in- 
terested in exporting table cutlery; hafted 
pearl, ivory, electroplated razors and pen 
knives, and fancy goods for the jewelry trade 
Scheduled to arrive April 26, via New York 
City, for a month's visit U. S. address: c/o 
T. J. Murnane, Apt. 9FF, 545 West One Hun- 
dred and Eleventh Street, New York 5, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

8. Germany—Dr. Evehardt Bungartz, Neu- 
markterstrasse 17, Munich 8, is interested in 
visiting industrial enterprises, agricultural 
exhibits and institutions, and manufacturing 
plants producing agricultural machinery; 
also, plans to attend Military Government 
German Exhibition to be held in New York 
April 9 to 24. Scheduled to arrive April 1, re- 
maining until April 30. U.S. address: c/o 
Chas. E. Bibbo, Manager, Domestic Travel Pro- 
duction, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y 

9. India—M. A. Chaudary, representing Na- 
tional Foundation Ltd. (manufacturer, re- 
search organization), 50 Nesbit Road, Bom- 
bay, wishes to arrange for the manufacture in 
the United States, on a royalty or outright 
sales basis, of machinery and equipment 
utilizing patented Indian mechanical devices 
covering such items as refrigerators, wind- 
mills, washing machines, bicycles, food ma- 
chinery, fountain pens, textile machinery, 
and helicopters. He is now in the United 
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States until April 20. U. S. address: c/o 
American Exovress Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New York, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Indonesia—August Musin Dasaad, rep- 
resenting N. V. Dasaad Musin Concern (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), and the Malaya Import Co. Ltd., 
3/5 Prinsenstraat, Batavia, Java, is interested 
in general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
during April, via New York City, for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: c/o Thos. J. 
Kane, 80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report on Malaya 
Import Co. Ltd. being prepared. 

11. Iran——-Jafar Tachinai Nilani, represent- 
ing Jahfar Tachinia & Co. Inc., Avenue Saadi 
409, Tehran, is interested in cotton piece 
goods, heating apparatus, and machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive in March, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Parviz Taghinia, 150 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12. El Salvador—Luis Andreu, Jr., repre- 
senting L. Andreu y Cia. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, sales /indent 
agent), 4a Avenida Norte No. 1, San Salvador, 
is interested in buying road-building ma- 
chinery, and in obtaining agency for engineer- 
ing instruments. Scheduled to arrive March 
16, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate General of El 
Salvador, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and New Orleans 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgian Congo—Congo Bois & Contre- 
placages (COBOCO) (exporter, wholesaler, 
owner of plywood factory), Boite Postal 1179 
Elisabethville, offers to export standard doors, 
veneer woods, 3-ply and 5-ply woods. 

14. Belgium—Beltrimer (Marcel Vander- 
borght) (export merchant), 54-56 Rue du 
Sceptre, Brussels, desires to export the follow- 
ing hardware and building materials: iron 
panel pins in gages 17, 18, 19 and 20 BWG; 
fine blued square and cut tacks; bright iron 
tingles; shoe tacks and rivets, all kinds of 
nails, wire and wire nettings; bolts, nuts and 
screws; locks and padlocks, metal safes; door 
and floor springs; galvanized sheets (plain 
and corrugated), black sheets; copper, brass 
and aluminum sheets; round bars for re- 
inforcing concrete; iron and _ steel rods, 
rounds, squares and hexagonal irons, angle 
irons; steel joists; water and gas pipes; tin in 
bars, copper and brass rods, copper and brass 
tubes; window, sheet and colored glass. 

15. Belgium—Rene Migret (export mer- 
chant), 7 Boulevard Defontaine, Charleroi, 
wishes to export steel products. Further in- 
formation including specifications is avail- 
able upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

16. Canada—L. N. Brier (lumber exporter 
and agent), 6646 Iberville Street, Montreal, 
wishes to export first- and second-quality 
wood laths (cedar). Dimensions up to 2 
inches; different sizes can be cut if desired. 
Firm states it has 150,000 laths daily avail- 
able for export 

17, China—Tai Sing & Company of Li Gar- 
den (manufacturer, importer, exporter), Li 
An Road, Swatow, is interested in being ap- 
pointed sales agent of United States firm or 
agent in the manufacture of drawnwork and 
embroidery. Firm states readiness to accept 
order for such items as tablecloth sets, cover- 
ings, handkerchiefs, pillow cases, and nap- 


kins, and declare capability of process accord- 
ing to specified designs. Firm wishes to be 
supplied with linen or other cloth for proc- 
essing and reexport. 

18. Denmark—Fabriken Hammer (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Samosvej 10-12, 
Copenhagen S, has available for export ap- 
proximately 100 tons of soldering sticks for 
aluminum “Hammer-Alumin.” Weight per 
stick: 50 grams. Firm states aluminum 
soldering can now be done as easily as ordi- 
nary soldering by means of the new solder- 
ing stick. Further details including price 
and sample stick are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—Aeronautical & General In- 
struments Ltd. (manufacturer), Purley Way, 
Croyden, Surrey, desires to export first-class 
pendant electric-light fixtures, wall brackets, 
and standards. Illustrated literature is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. England—Agate & General Stonecut- 
ters (manufacturer), 25 Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don, E. C. 1., wishes to export agates for lab- 
oratory furnishers, balance and scale makers, 
jewels for instruments, guides for fishing rods 
and other purposes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. England—Agilux Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey, desires to ex- 
port high-grade Agilur and Agifler cameras 
(using standard 120 or 620 film) and camera 
accessories. Tllustrated literature is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. England—Alder Hardware & Electrical 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), 181 New Kings 
Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, offers to ex- 
port unlimited quantities of ‘“Detent” cup- 
board or door catches. Firm possesses British 
patent for the Detent catch and, having 
made application for United States patent, 
is anxious to sell product in the United States 
either directly or through an agent, and is 
also interested to negotiate for sale of U. S. 
patent when issued or for manufacture under 
license. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—Barnett, Foster & Bratby 
(Export) Ltd., (manufacturers) , Eagle Wharf 
Road, London, N. 1., offers to export best- 
grade bottling machinery and equipment 
such as labelers, syphon filling machines, 
bottle cleaners and crowners. Literature is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. England—Baxter Manufacturing Co 
(manufacturers), 52 Eton Avenue, East Bar- 
net, Herts., wishes to export first-grade bil- 
liard accessories such as cue tips, screw 
ferrules, screw tips and wafers. Price list is 
obtainable from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared. 

25. England—Bennett & Jennison, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Ladysmith Road, Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, wishes to export good-quality 
novelties, barbola ware, water colors, oil 
paintings, etchings, mirrors and fancy goods. 
Illustrated leaflets and price lists available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 


being pre- 





World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—Brushlux Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Huntsworth Mews, Upper Gloucester 
Place, London, N. W. 1., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for Chinese bristle handmade 
household brushes and special wear-resisting 
brushes for industrial purposes. Minimum 
shipment: 5 gross. 

27. England—The Chamois Leather CC 
Ltd. (exporters and wholesalers), 169 Ber- 
mondsey Street, London, S. E. 1., desires to 
export best- and medium-quality chamois 
leathers of all kinds. Description and price 
list obtainable from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

28. England—Commercial Transocean 
(London) Ltd. (export distributors), 4 Cur- 
zon Place, Park Lane, London, W. 1., offers 
to export superior-quality soft toys, dolls 
and teddy bears. Illustrated leaflet availa- 
ble on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

29. England—J. & K. Connor Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Princess House, Eastcastle Street 
London, W. 1., has available for export un- 
limited quantities of ladies’ millinery, mod- 
els, fur felt and wool felt 

30. England—Robert Cross & Co. (Read- 
ing) Ltd. (export concessionaires), 115 Lon- 
don Road, Reading, Berks., desires to export 
salt-glazed stoneware, sanitary pipes and fit- 
tings. Catalog available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

31. England—Dendix Brushes Ltd. (manu- 
facturer Lower Church Street, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, wishes to export all kinds 
of brushes such as technical, industrial, do- 
mestic and toilet brushes. Firm seeks sales 
representatives in three or four regions to 
cover the entire United States. Catalog ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

32. England—J. E. Dixon & Sons, Ltd 
(manufacturer), 101/2 Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don, E. C. 1., offers to export silver and 
plated tableware 





sterling silverware, elec- 
troplated ware, pewterware and cutlery can- 
teens. Photographs and price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

33. England—Harry Epstein (Furniture 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 55/59 Hanbury Street 
London, E. 1., has available for export sub- 
stantial quantities of high-grade furnitur« 
(reproduction antique and modern) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

34. England—Euco Tools Limited (manu- 
facturer), 44 London Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, wishes to export tungsten 
carbide glass and glazed tile cutters. Leaf- 
let available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

35. England—Export Sales Corporation 
Limited (export merchants and sales agents) 
33 Maddox Street, London, W. 1., offers to 
export high-quality British-made worsteds 
worsted and woolen flannels. Samples of 
materials available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
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Goods offered on outright sales basis, but 
firm will consider appointing United States 
agent. 

36. England—F. H. Grubb Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 130-134 & 147A Haydons Road 
Wimbledon, London, S. W. 19., desires to ex- 
port first-class racing and touring bicycles 
tandems, training and racing rollers. MTlus- 
trated leaflets available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under pre- 
paration 

37. England—Hall Bros. (Optical) Ltd 
(manufacturers), Purley Way Croydon 
Surrey, is interested in exporting first-quality 
surveying instruments and microscopes such 
as theodolites, dumpy levels, tilting levels 
and tripods. Catalog obtainable on a loa? 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D.C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

38. Engiand—-Hendry Brothers (London) 
Limited (manfacturers’ sole distributor), 501 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E. C 
2., desires to export silverware and plated 
ware such as tea sets, salvers, candelabras, it 
sterling silver or plate 
list obtainable upon request to Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
red 

39. England—Hytex Ltd manufacture: 
304 Latimer Road, London, W. 10., has avail- 


able for export first-qua 


Description and price 


Y 
} 
’ 











World Trade Directory of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under pre 
paration 


40. England—Keeley Wilson & C 





i€ X} T 
distributors), Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street 
London, W. 1., ‘% hes to ex rt high-qualit 
English bone chinaware a thenware 
Description and price list av na loa 
basis from Commercial Intelligence B ( 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D.C 


41. England—D. Kermode & Co. (manutac- 
turers St Georges Chamber Westgate 
Bradford, Yorks., desire export high-qual 
itv Anitwear and ladie nage ‘ 

42. England Langley London) Ltd ex- 
port sales agents), 72 & 161 Borough High 
Street, London, E. E. 1, wishes to exy 
best-quality hand-made clay oofing tile 
100,000 tile available each month Also 
best-grade mica processed in all shapes and 
forms, and micanite Specifications to U.S 
or British standards, or by agreement. Price 
list of roofing tiles available on a loan ba 


from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

43. England—A. Lewis (Tobacco Pouches) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 3°11 Westland Place 
City Road, London, N. 1., wishes to export 
up to 20 gross each week of highest-grade 
leather goods uch as leather 
pouches, and special ‘“Airlok’”’ pouches. Price 
list will be furnished upon request to Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration 

44. England—Machin & Rowlands Ltd. (ex- 
port merchants), School Gardens, Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire, offers to export center 
lathe 5-inch swing; direct lighting gen- 
erating sets and battery charging/lighting 
sets, 24 and 32 volt 


tobacco 


also pottery and china- 





ware such as fine bone china tea and coffee 
sets and dinner sets. Catalogs on the above 
commodities will be furnished to interested 
firms on a loan basis. Please specify item 
desired in correspondence addressed to Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D, C " 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

45. England—J. & A. Margolin, Ltd 
facturer and distributor ) 
House, 112-114-116 Old Street London, 
E. C. 1., wishes to export first-grade electrie 
phonograph unit for use with radios 


(Manu. 
Plus-a-Gram 


and 
for other purposes, variable speed for micro. 
10,000 available annually 
Descriptive literature obtainable on : 


groove records 
a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 95 
dD. Cc 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

46. England—Alfred Marsh, Ltd. (many. 
facturer), 62, 149, 151 Pentonville Road Lon- 
don, N. 1., offers to ship large or small] quan- 


Rep rt being pre- 


tities of toilet brushe hair brushe Clothes 
brushes, and nail brushe made of fancy 
woods and pure bristles, also made to cus. 


tomer’s own requirement 
World Trade Directory 
iration 


47. England 


Report under prep- 


The Mill Industrie (manu- 
facturer), Polstead, Colchester, Essex wishes 
to export hand-made boz od clay model- 
ng tools and wire tools tor sculptors. FPur- 
ther information including photographs and 
rice list may be btained on a loan basi 


from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De. 





} tment of Commerce 1 25,D.C 

World Trade Director ort being pre- 
pared 

48. BEngland—Monington & Weston, Ltd 
(man ifacturer Piercefield Stree Malden 
Road, London, N. W ler export first 
cla 0 and @ l ( I n tates 
it is 1 ip tl eX} ne d plar 
ind six Upright plan each week.  Litera- 

ire and price list ivailable on a loan basis 


om Commercial il} Tt il 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


World Trade Directory Report under prep- 


ratior 
19, Englan¢ Mu 1, Lt (exp mer- 
hant and manufacturer agent), 43 Lower 
Belgrave Street, London, S. W. 1 eeks mar- 
kets for Belgiar nd French manufactured 
tape trv prece good and furnishing fab- 
including silk damask brocade satins 
upholstery fabric braids, trimmin rimps 


ind tasselin 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


parea 


90. England Neville (Liverpool Ltd 
(manufacturer Purley Way, Croydon, Sur- 
rey, desires to export co winding machines 
for winding shunt, serie transformer and 
blow-out coils up to 12 inches in length 


Descriptive booklet avail ible on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under prepa- 
ration 

51. England—tThe Northern Tanning Co 
Ltd (manufacturer ) Hawthorne Road 
300tle, Liverpool 20, wishes to export vege- 
table tanned sole leathe in bends of various 
weights, for shoe manufacturing and repalr- 
ing Firm offers dry or wet salted leather in 
first, second, and third grade Inspection 
could be arranged at tannery or by forward- 
ing samples to the United States. Expense 
to be agreed between seller and purchaser 

52. England—Ocean Home Appliances, Ltd 
(manufacturer), 99a Park Lane, London, W 
1., wishes to export portable electric radia- 
tors, oil filled, electrically heated Radiators 
offered are covered by U. S. Patent 2179420 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ly 


Firm also seeks agent in the United States. 
pescriptive literature 1s available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared : 

53. England—D. S. Paterson, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s exclusive sales agent), Burley 
House, 5/11 Theobald’s Road, London, W. C 
1, offers to export medium- and high-grade 
London-made briar pipes and smokers’ acces- 
sories; Sheffield cutlery table flatware, can- 
teens, and cased goods. Brochures available 
on pipes and table flatware. Please specify 
item desired in correspondence addressed to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 


of Commerce, Washing 25, D.C 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


54. England—Perrite, Ltd 
Weldbank Rubber Mills, Chorley 


(manutacturer), 
Lancashire, 
first-class rubber flooring in 
Specifications in 10-, 12- 
thickness, 


tiles 


offers to export 
roll or tile form 
rolls 


or 25-yard depending on 


width 25 or 12’’, 18’’ or 24’’ square 
with square cut edges. Samples will be sub- 
mitted to interested 
expense 

55. England—-F. H. & H. S. Pochin, Ltd) 


(manufacturer), Spinney Hill Road, Leicester 


importers at exporter’s 


has available for export substantial quanti- 
ties of boot and shoemaker findings and 
allied material uch as inks, dressings, clean- 
ers, stain waxe toe pulls tiffeners, and 
shanks. Catalog available on a loan basi 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
' World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

"56 England—-Poston Products, Ltd. (manu- 
facturers) Lonsdale House, Dowgate Hill 
Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., wishes to ex- 
port highest-quality lver and silverplated 
vare including cutlery, entree dishes, tea sets 
trays and salver Firm states their regis- 
tered plating names “Lonsdale” and ‘Chester’ 
arry guarantie of 40 and 25 years, respec- 
tively. Illustrated catalog and price list may 


be obtained on a loan ba from Commercial 


Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

57. England-—-Rigby Battcock, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Mount Pleasant Works, Knight- 
land Road, Upper Clapton, London, E. 5 
wishes to export all Kinds of high-quality 


brushes including toilet, painting, decorat- 
ing, and artists’ brushes 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

58. England—Ronay-Studios (manufac- 
turer), 82 Princedale Road, London, W. 11 


has available for 
month of 


jewelry 


export 12 to 15 gros 
first-grade art pottery 
Photograph containing art 


each 
and art 

figures 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration 

£9. England Models 
turer), Radnor House, 93/7 
London, S. W. 1., desires to export 


Com- 


Sala 


Ltd 
Regent 


(manutac- 
Street 


women 


tailored suits and coats Two illustrations 
and fabric samples are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


60. England 
(manufacturer ) 
mont Road 
offers to 


Setright Registers Ltd 

Claremont Works, Clare- 
Walthamstow, London, E. 17 
export ticket-issuing machines used 
In passenger transport for pari-mutuel and 
allied purposes. Firm would consider agency 
arrangement the hiring of equipment 
4S well as outright sales 


also 


April 4, 1949 


World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

61. England—Shires & Co. (London), Ltd 
(manufacturer), Hegcap Works, Normans 
Buildings, Central Street, London, E. C. 1., 
desires to export large quantities of molded 
“Duranite” cisterns and molded-plastic lava- 


tory seats Firm states products are first- 
class, and suitable for low- and medium-cost 
housing. Further’ information including 
literature and range of shades (seats) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 

62. England—-J. Stead & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
Cricket Inn Road, Sheffield 2, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for 


facturers ) 
Yorks., 
phonograph needles and accessories such as 
clock springs; 
small tools such as plastic-handled screw- 
drivers, textile 


sound boxes, springs, and 
pins 
drill 


Catalog available on a loan 


high-speed steel and 
and file blanks 
basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

63. England—Trup Industries, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Robertstown, Aberdare, Glamor- 
ganshire, desires to export and obtain United 
States agent for first-grade agricultural im- 
plements such as harrow disks, mold boards, 
and Knife spare parts Firm 
states it can ship $80,000 worth of equipment 
each week 


carbon § steel, bars, 


sections, also 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
64. England—-Wilkinson & Cuthbert, Ltd 


(manufacturers), Anchor Works, 32 Arundel 


Street, Sheffield 1, wishes to export good- 
quality hand tools such as wood chisels, 
putty knives, trowels, tenon saws, plane 
irons, and light-edge tools of all types 
Price list available on a loan basis from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
f Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

65. England—Westool, Ltd (manufac- 
turer), St. Helen’s Auckland, Bishop Auck- 
land, Co. Durham, wishes to export and de- 
agent for high-grade grinders (auxil- 
lary) for boring mills; solenoids, coils 
and electro-magnetic devices and high-fre- 
and muffies Price 
lists are available on the above commodities 
Please specify item desired in 
correspondence addressed to Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 


( 


sires 
large 
quency vibrating table 


(loan basis) 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

66. Germany—Wilh. Abendroth, Postfach 
41, (22a) Heiligenhaus, desires to export dif- 


ferential sliding-door fitting “Abo-Record 
Illustrated leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
67. Germany—-ARA (manufacturer), 
Haupstrasse 45, (13b) Peissenberg, wishes to 
export reproductions of religious and secular 


paintings of old European artists (Michel- 
angelo, Correggio, Durer, Grunewald); also 
altars, built into trunks, suitable for mis- 


sionaries and home use 

68. Germany— J. Gischard Nachf. (manu- 
facturer), (24) Hamburg 
22, desires to export first-quality barometers, 
thermometers, and hygrometers Illustrated 
catalog is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

69. Germany—Josef Heuel (manufacturer 
of jewelry accessories and metal goods), At- 
tendorn i. Westf., (British Zone), offers to 


Wagnerstrasse 62, 


export mountings for bone and synthetic 
brooches 
70. Germany—Adolf Hoog (importer, ex- 


porter), Amandastrasse 74, Hamburg 6, de- 


sires to export Solingen cutlery 


71. Germany—Machinenfabrik Méckmiihl 
G.m. b. H. (manufacturer) , Méckmiihl/Wiir- 


temberg, desires to export the “Agria” motor 
cultivator (3 h. p.). Catalog available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

72. Germany—Wilh. Meister (manufac- 
turer), Seminarstrasse 12, Lahr/Baden, 


wishes to export children’s kaleidoscopes. 
Firm will submit samples upon request. 

73. Germany—Walter Sager, Freidrich 
Sthamerstrasse 83, (24a) Hamburg-Volksdorf, 
is interested in exporting the Soldar-Dent, a 
new instrument for welding and soldering, 
for dental and laboratory use exclusively. 
One illustrated leaflet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
dD. C. 

74. Germany—Adam Wolf (china painter), 
Hindenburgstrasse 29, (14a) Groetzingen, 
Kreis Nortingen (U.S. Zone), is interested in 
arranging with an American firm for the 
manufacture of art and other ceramic ware. 

75. Japan—Nomura Trading Co., Ltd., No- 
mura Building, 3-Chome Hirokojidori, Na- 
goya, offers to export porcelain, earthen, and 
lacquer ware, cutlery, toys, rubber goods, 
clocks, plywood, and musical instruments. 

76. Japan—Sakura Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Osaka Building, No. 1 Soze- 
cho, Kitaku, Osaka, desires to export cotton, 
rayon, and woolen piece goods; building ma- 
terials; bicycles, parts, and accessories; elec- 
trical goods; porcelain, enameled, and alumi- 


nium wares 
77. Mexico—Luis Guerrero (wholesaler of 
seeds), Ave. Juarez No. 23, Zacatecas, Zac., 


seeks market in the United States for approx- 
imately 100 tons of first-class Mexican mul- 
berry-colored garlic, 144 inches maximum 
diameter, now being harvested. 


78. Norway——-Bredr. Rolands Baatbyggeri 
(yacht and boat builder), Kristiansand S., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 


quality wooden motorboats and _ sailboats. 
Firm manufactures various types of smaller 
boats. Size and description to be agreed upon 
receipt of specifications. Norwegian official 
inspection (Norsk Veritas) at expense of 
Norwegian firm 

79. Scotland—Millar & Lang, Ltd 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 46-50 Darn- 
ley Street, Glasgow, S. E., wishes to export 
medium-grade greeting cards and calendars 
(lithograph, die-stamped, color block). Firm 
will furnish samples upon request Also, 
firm is interested in obtaining agents in New 
York City, Chicago, and San Francisco 

80. South Wales—-Edward Curran Engi- 
neering, Ltd. (manufacturer), Cardiff, desires 
to export industrial machinery (automatic) 
such as continuous annealing, pickling, and 
metal parts washing machinery Catalogs 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 


(manu- 


Import Agency Opportunities 


81. England—Speedy Service Private Cars, 


Ltd. (car-hire firm), 87 Willesden Lane, Lon- 
don, N. W. 6., desires to appoint a booking 
agent in the United States, who would serv- 


the United Kingdom, 
automobiles while in 


ice tourists going to 
and who desire to rent 


the United Kingdom. Further information 
is obtainable upon request to Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

82. Germany—Possehl erz-und Chemika- 
lienhandel (importer, exporter), Steinhoft 


11, Slomanhaus, (24) Hamburg 11, seeks a 
representative in the United States who is 
experienced in the chemical field 


19 





Export Opportunities 


83. Australia—Sil-Ora Dental Products 
(manufacturers of dental supplies), 22 Bir- 
mingham Street, Alexandria, Sydney, ur- 
gently request quotations for approximately 
2 cwt. of mild steel strip, 0.008’’ thick and 
51,’ to 6’’ wide, for the maintenance of con- 
veyor belts on special equipment. The strip 
must be dead true. Firm states it has an 
import permit. 

84. Canary Islands—aAsociacion Patronal 
de Jardineras Guaguas (bus line), Aguadulce 
No. 21, Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, wishes 
purchase quotations for 50 gas-oil Diesel 
busses and accessories, also oils and greases 
Busses must seat a minimum of 30 pas- 
sengers, also busses should be of one type 
and make with a maximum of interchange- 
able parts 

85. England—General Impex (purchasing 
agency), 14 Arlington Street, London, W. 1 
seeks purchase quotations for galvanized 
water pipes for shipment to India. Specifica- 
tions and quantities as follows: 


Diameter (inches) Quantity (feet) 


2 - 2, 000 

34 ; 750 
cme 3, 000 
114 500 
li, 1, 000 
2 : 1, 000 
2), 500 
3 500 
4. 500 
5 100 
Also required, black steam pipes of same 
sizes, and electrical conduit pipes of usual 


standard size 
Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


86. France—H. Aubril & Fils (manufac- 
turers of circular-knit underwear for men 
women, and children), Falaise, Calvados 
seeks purchase quotations for sewing ma- 


chines and looms for circular-knit 

87. France—Establissements L. Vallet 
(weaving mill, manufacturers of men’s work- 
ing shirts and trousers), 26 Quai Paul Boudet 
Laval, Mayenne, desires purchase quotations 
for cotton-weaving machinery and equip- 
ment 

88. France—S 


hosiery 


A. R. L. Rogez-Retour, Suc- 


cesseurs (wholesale dealers in textiles), Rue 
Pierre Neveu, La Ferté Macé, Orne, wishes 
to purchase material for cotton work shirts 


for men 

€9. Germany—Hubbe Handelsgesellschaft 
Monckebergstrasse 17-19, Hamburg 1, seeKs 
quotations for carnauba waz 

90. Germany—Walter E. Th. Nohturfft 
Bornstrasse 14/15, (23) Bremen, seeks quota- 
tions from mills for wool yarns for hand- 
knitting purposes 

91. Germany—Schiffsbedarf (ship outfit- 
ting firm), Bremerhaven - Fischereihafen 
(23), is anxious to contact manufacturers of 
net-making Firm is interested 
in purchasing a machine, preferably pow- 
ered by 220-volt single-phase alternating cur- 
rent, to make the Iceland-type fishing net 
from manila rope. The Iceland-type net has 
about 14-million knots 

92. India—Deepchand Siremal (importers 
and exporters), Ujjain, Madhya 
Bharat, desires to purchase metalworking 
machinery for the manufacture of nuts 
bolts, screws, and umbrella parts. The com- 
plete plant when installed is expected to be 
capable of turning out 200 pounds of finished 
hardware items per hour. Electric power of 
400-440 volts alternating current is 
able. Firm states it is in a position to fur- 
nish the necessary technical help for instal- 
lation and operation of the plant 

World Trade Directory Report. being 
prepared 


machinery. 


Sarafa, 


1 
avali- 


20 


93. Israel 
distributor and for own account), 
Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for welding electrodes 


Anglo Imports, Ltd. (importing 


52 Nahlat 


and machinery, machine tools, technical 
hand tools and implements, ball-bearings 
files, electric motors and electrical equip- 


ment, electrical domestic appliances such as 
refrigerators, radios, and washing machines 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 

94. Kenya—Esmailji Sheikh Essaji & Sons 
(importers and exporters), Mombasa, ur- 
gently request quotations for 100,000 feet of 
galvanized steel piping for interior-plumbing 


purposes. Firm wishes new or good second- 


hand galvanized steel pipes with 20-foot 
minimum lengths of following specifications 
40,000 feet, ',-inch pipe; 40,000 feet ;-inch 
pipe; 10,000 feet, l-inch pipe; 10,000 feet 
1',-inch pipe All dimensions are inside 
diameters Firm wishes offer for complete 


lot but will accept initial small shipment to 
hold import and dollar exchange 
Kenya Government states import license and 
exchange guaranteed 
Current World 
being prepared 
95. Nethe 


derneming voor de 


license 


Trade Directory Report 
Technische Handelson- 
Metaalindustrie A. Visser 
commission merchant), 40 Cel- 
Amersfoort, wishes purchase quo- 


tations and agency for 


lands 


(sales agent 
Slusstraat 
cold and hot rolled 
t ts and strips 


eel Shee ip 


Agency Opportunities 


96. Denmark—The Angam Trading Ci 
Ltd. A/S (importer, exporter, wholesaler) 
Svend Trestvej 12, Copenhagen, V., wishes to 


obtain sole agency from a manufacturer of 
typewriters Als« firm wishes to act as 
representative for manufacturers wire 
and tape recorde parts and acce ore for 


recorders 
97. England 
f March & 


Southdown 
Reeve 


Clearing House 


(Importers, exporters 





wholesalers, and commission merchants) 
Provincial Yard, Havelock Road, Hastings 
Sussex, seeKs representation for small me- 
‘hanical hand tools, and mechanical paint- 
spraying equipment 

98. France—Raoul Soares, manufacturer's 
agent handling refrigeration machinery and 
equipment), 1 Place Gabriel Peri, Marseille 





desires agency from manufacturer for all 


and air-conditioning 


types of refrigeration 


equipment 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
99. Germany—Hans Burka, Bahnhofstrasse 
3, (16) Langstedt, Dr. Dieburg, wishes to act 


as representative for United States 


100. German Wilhelm Cremer formerly 


Adolf Luckmann (commercial agent for 
wholesale foods and delicacies) Gudula 
strasse 22, (22a) Essen, wishes to obtail 
agency from packers and exporters of food 


are interested in granting 


Rhine West- 


who 
agency for the 


Provinces 


and delicacie 
sole 


north and 


phalian 


101. Germany Deutscher Handels & 
Wirtschaftsdienst, Viktoriabrunnen 1, Co- 
burg-Bayern, offers commercial and finan- 


foreign collec- 


imports and exports 


cial translations 


tions, representation in 


services 


and travel service 


102. Germa Gunar Lotze Schaarthor 


‘ " 


5, Hamburg 11, desires agency for radio se 
and acceé orie 

103. Germany Maa & Schramm (ship- 
ping agents “Klosterburg Hamburg 1 
wishes to act as forwarding agent for ship- 
ments to and from Hamburg and Bremen 


Firm states it is official agent of the Ship- 
ping and Forwarding Section, JEIA (Joint 
Export-Import Agency) for the Danish 
Czechoslovakian, and Austrian frontier, also 


recognized agents of the IATA (Internationa) 
Air Transport Association) 

104. Germany—Kurt Monien, 43 Kauf. 
beurerstrasse, (13b) Mindelheim/Schwaben 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), 
for radios, automobile 


desires representation 
radios, parts and ae. 
Firm would appreciate receiving 
catalogs and price lists 
105. Germany—A. C 
Viersen, Rhid 


cessories 


Wolf, 91 Hermanp. 
wishes to act as buye 
and representative for United States firms 

106. Netherland Wolter & Dros (many. 
agent) Vi 95 
seeks agency for heavy-duty oj] 

commercial and industrial re. 

burning the heavier 
(Nos. 5, 6 


strasse 


facturers’ 
Amersfoort 


burners for 


n Persijnstraat 


quirements 
residual petroleum oils 
er-C) 


lOW-cost 
and Bunk. 


Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Braneh 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed Copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices 
$1 alist for each country 


Trade Lists 


The price 


Bakerie Argentina 
Beverage Manufacture! Trinidad 





Boat and Ship Builder Repairers 
Chandlers—-Siam 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturer Spain 

Business Firm: French West Africa 

Canneries——Cost Ric 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala 

Clothing Manufacturer Costa Rica 

Coffee and Cacao Growers, Packers, and Ex. 
porters—-Netherland 

Contectionery Importer Dealer 
Manufacturer Portugal 

Cotton Ginneries An 

Cotton Ginnerie India 

Crude Botanical Drug Produce ind Ex 
porters—-Portugal 

Curio, Novelty and Artware Dealers, Manu- 


facturers, and Exporters—Siam 


Dye and Dyestuff Manufacturer Italy 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and Deal- 
er Canada 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
ind Dealer Brazil 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur 


ers, and Exporter Ar 
Fertilizer and Manufacturer 
ers—Siam 


Furniture Importer ind Dealers—Cost 
Rica 

Hardware Importers and Dealer Egypt 

Hospita Mauritiu 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 


Morocco 
ind Dealers 
Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 


ers and Dealer 


Jewelry Importers Surinam 


Motion-Picture 


Industry—Tunisia 
Musical-Instrument Importer ind Deal- 
er Austria 
Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Hong Kong 


Paper and Statik ind Deal- 
ers—Norway 


Photographi« 


nery Importer 


Dealer ind Photog- 


Supply 


I iphers France 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
er Laminators and Fabricator Plasti 
Products—-Denmark 

Plywood and Veneer Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Denmark 

Rubber Goods Manufacturer Siam 

Soap Manufacturer Siam 


Sugar Mill Siam 
Undertakers’ Supply Importers and Deal 
ers —Switzerland 
(Continued on p. 48 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


. 
‘ . 
Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
PosTACE RATES REDUCED FoR “U. S. A 
GIFT PARCELS” TO AUSTRIA 


Effective March 15, 1949, a further reduc- 


tion of 4 cents per pound will be made in 


the postage rate on relief parcels, as de- 
fined in Order No. 37824, dated June 26 
1948, and addressed for delivery in Austria 


by the Postmaster General's Order No, 40024 

March 8, 1949, published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of March 10 | For 
text of Order No. 37824 see FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY Of July 10, 1948, under heading 
General 

This reduction i possible by reason of 
greement between the Government of Aus- 


Economic Administration to 
waive the terminal credits normally charged 
he U. S. Post Office Department on parcel 

st package 


tria and the 


. . ‘ . 
British Gutana 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 

AT GEORGETOWN 


Dated February 24) 


month in 
Exports, 
Guiana 
January 
attributable 


January 1949 was a busy 
British Guiana’s foreign trade 
valued at $4,055,365 ‘British 
currency) almost doubled the 
1948 figure of $2,104,266, 
principally to heavy shipments of su- 
gar—18,611 long tons, valued at $2,241,- 
105, as compared with 4,524 long tons, 
valued at about $500,000, during January 
1948 

The value of gold and diamonds ex- 
ported in January 1949 was up $64,740 
from $109,690 in the preceding January; 
rum was up about $260,000 and balata, 
$63,000. Bauxite decreased to $797,831, 
only $14,517 less than in January 1948, 
and timber, valued at $38,247, failed, by 
about $35,000, to reach the January 1948 


figure 

Imports declined by $107,277, the 
values in January 1949 being $3,772,049, 
and in January 1948, $3,879,326. This 


left the colony with a favorable balance 
of trade of $283,316 for January 1949 as 
against an unfavorable balance of $1,- 
775,060 at the end of January 1948 

($1, British Guiana currency—about 
$0.84, U. S. currency. | 
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Burma 


Economic Conditions 


from the 
Rangoon | 


|Based in part on an airgram 
United States Embassy, 

The continuing effect of civil strife on 
Burma’s financial position has now borne 
out an earlier expectation that the 
budget deficit for fiscal 1948-49 might 
exceed 300,000,000 rupees, as against the 
estimate of 100,914,000 rupees which was 
submitted to the Burmese Parliament in 
September 1948. (See Budgets of In- 
dependent Burma in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 10, 1949.) 

During February 1949 Burma's Fi- 
nance Minister announced a reduction 
in anticipated revenue from the original 
estimate of 520,784,000 rupees to approxi- 
mately 363,900,000 rupees, and an in- 
crease in anticipated expenditures from 
the original estimate of 621,698,000 
rupees to approximately 690,600,000 
rupees, with a resultant deficit of 326,- 
700,000 rupees. Under the stress of its 
serious financial position, the Govern- 
ment requested financial assistance from 
the United Kingdom principally to meet 
the budget deficit and to finance its pur- 
chase of the current rice crop. This re- 
quest was referred to the recent confer- 
ence of Asiatic members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations at New Delhi, where 
the Burmese situation was discussed by 
these countries most seriously affected 
by the adverse turn of events in Burma 
No financial assistance has thus far been 
extended 

During February the Burma Oil Co. 
continued its discussions with the Gov- 
ernment of Burma concerning the com- 
pany’s future operations. The company 
is reported to be seeking a 25-year guar- 
anty of private operation plus some Gov- 
ernment financing to rehabilitate the 
petroleum industry. The outcome of 
these negotiations is of special interest 
in view of Burma’s socialist program and 
of the constitutional provisions relegat- 
ing the exploitation of natural resources 
to government ownership except where 
the Parliament may permit private op- 
eration. In the event of such an excep- 
tion, the Constitution prescribes at least 
60 percent ownership by indigenous cap- 
ital. 








Reconstruction of the Syriam oil re- 
finery, which was destroyed during the 
war, has been slow as a result of delays 
in obtaining new equipment, uncertainty 
over the Government’s policy of nation- 
alization, and more recently by the ef- 
fects of civil strife. The Burma Oil Co. 
has rebuilt some storage-tanks for the 
storage of imported petroleum products 
and has erected a new drum factory and 
a small candle factory. The power plant 
at Syriam also has been rebuilt. Recon- 
struction of the pipe line between the oil 
fields and Syriam has been discontinued, 
however, by insurgent activity in that 
with a consequent cessation of 
work on the refinery itself. The oil com- 
pany has rebuilt its small topping plant 
at Chauk, consisting of several boilers 
and a refractionery tower. Present pro- 
duction at this installation is 1,200 bar- 
rels per day of gasoline, kerosene, and 
light fuel oil, all of which are distributed 
in Upper Burma. 

On March 1, 1949, the expiration date 
of the rice contracts with the British 
Ministry of Food for shipments of Bur- 
mese rice to India, Ceylon, and Malaya, 
the Government of Burma agreed to con- 
tinue the export price at £38 per long 
ton, after having requested £50 during 
the negotiations. Rice exports during 
February amounted to 186,122 long tons, 
20 percent short of the target set on Jan- 
uary 1. On February 28 there were only 
150,000 long tons of rice stocks on hand 
in the four rice-shipping ports, or just 
enough to fill the ships scheduled to call 
during March. Since February 1 new 
rice has been reaching the ports at the 
low rate of only 15,000 long tons monthly, 
as the result of civil war. 

Rangoon continues virtually isolated 
from rural areas, with the restoration of 
communications unlikely in the near fu- 
ture. Civil strife consequently has its 
effects on supply, and the buying power 
of the rupee continues its serious decline. 


area, 





Although United States spice imports 
climbed spectacularly in the first few 
years after the war, total imports of 
spices in 1948 amounting to 101,700,000 
pounds were still 20 percent below pre- 
war annual average imports of 127,200,- 
000. 
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Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The Minister of Finance of Canada, pro- 
posing the budget changes for the fiscal year 
which began April 1, 1949, announced also 
the following changes in the import restric- 
tions by order-in-councel effective on the 
same date, according to preliminary informa- 
tion from the U. S. Embassy at Ottawa 

Lumber, including veneers and plywood; 
paints, varnish, and lacquer; gummed paper; 
mirrors of glass and silvered glass; machine- 
made tumblers and decanters of glass; ar- 
ticles of glass to be cut and mounted; and 
certain hat braids and hat bands for use by 
manufacturers are removed altogether from 
restriction. 

Pictorial and greeting cards, and 8-mm. and 
16-mm. motion-picture projectors, the im- 
port of which has hitherto been prohibited 
from dollar countries, are placed under quota 
(in category 4 of schedule II) and permitted 
to be imported in the amount of 50 percent 
of the total dollar value of imports from them 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 

As to goods already under quota from dollar 
countries, the following increases are author- 
ized on the basis of the dollar value of im- 
ports in the year ended June 30, 1947: Cate- 
gory I (fruits and vegetables), from 70 per- 
cent to 80 percent; category II (textiles) from 
32 percent to 40 percent; category III (leather 
and rubber goods) from 68 percent to 76 per- 
cent; category IV (miscellaneous manufac- 
tures) from 42 percent to 50 percent; and 
category V (prepared foodstuffs) from 28 per- 
cent to 44 percent. Additionally, from April 
1, fresh pineapples are placed on open gen- 
eral permit; and from May 1, fresh pears are 
treated likewise. The Minister reiterated the 
Government's intention, expressed last De- 
cember, to remove all restrictions from the 
import of fresh fruits and vegetables by July 
1949. Price ceilings are lifted on some items 
but will remain on canned fruit juices, and 
on cabbage, carrots, imported new potatoes 
and imported grapes 

Many tax changes were proposed to Parlia- 
ment, the details of which will be published 
at an early date. Excise taxes and duties were 
either reduced or repealed on soft drinks 
candy and chewing gum, jewelry, luggage 
smokers’ accessories, fountain pens and pro- 
pelling pencils, matches, tires and tubes, 
toilet articles, and coin-operated vending ma- 
chines. Imports of some of these items are 
still prohibited. No change is proposed in the 
general sales tax, or in liquor or tobacco taxes 

No tariff changes were proposed. Notice 
was given, however, that it is not the inten- 
tion to extend the special duty-free status of 
British cotton and rayon textiles which will 
expire on June 30, 1949. 

CABBAGE: IMPORT BAN TEMPORARILY 


LIFTED 


Cabbage (ex item 87) may now be im- 
ported from any source into Canada under 
open General Permit No. 122, effective March 
7, 1949, for the Provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; and 
effective March 14 for the Provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, according to cus- 
toms memoranda issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, February 24 
and March 3, respectively. 

Cabbage has been prohibited importation 
into Canada since November 18, 1947, under 
the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act 
During the period February 2 to June 2 


No 


1948, imports of cabbage were permitted for 
limited times into the various provinces 
{Holders of the revised list of Canadian 
Import Restrictions of January 10 should 
make appropriate notation under item 87. | 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CORRECTION—RELIEF PARCELS UP TO $50 
IN VALUE PERMITTED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 


An item appearing under the above title 
in the March 14, 1949, issue of this magazine 
contained information United 
States regulations governing gift packages 
which had been amended pending publica- 
tion 

In accordance with Current Export Bulletin 
No. 511, dated February 12, 1949, the in- 
formation included in parentheses of para- 
graph (2) of the foregoing item is revised 
as follows: (1) The prior limitation on the 
quantity of all butter and other edible fats 
and oils that may be included in a single 
parcel has been removed; (2) The combined 
total domestic retail value of all medicinals 
and drugs included in each gift parcel is 
now limited to $5.00. Previously, this value 
limitation had been restricted to the com- 
bined total domestic value of streptomycin 
quinine sulfate, and quinine hydrochloride 
contained in any one gift parcel; (3) The 
revised regulations also provide that the 
quantity of meat that may be included in a 
single parcel is limited to 3 pounds; (4) It 
should be further noted that the weight of 
such packages is limited to 44 pounds and 
not 50 pounds as stated 

In addition, the amended regulations re- 
quire that shippers of multiple gift parcel 
prepare a shipper’s export 
quadruplicate. The fourth copy, which must 
be signed and sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic or other authorized person, must be ac- 
companied by either (1) copies of orders (or 
receipts) issued to donors and covering the 


respecting 


declaration in 


packages included in the shipment or (2 
an alphabetized list of donors and donees 

Additional information concerning 
revised export regulations may be obtained 
upon request to the Exporters’ Service Sec- 
tion, OIT, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 


Costa Rici 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 
REGULATED 


The importation and use in Costa Rica of 
sodium hydrosulphite in connection with the 
production of brown sugar (panela) and of 
sugar is now specifically prohibited by De- 
cree No. 358 of January 26, 1949 
January 29, 1949, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose. In- 
fractions shall be penalized in accordance 
with the Sanitary Code. The same decree 
also prohibits the general importation of 
sodium hydrosulfite except in cases when 
it is to be used by other industries or chemi- 
cal laboratories and with prior authorization 
by the Ministry of Public Health 


DISCOUNT ON PURCHASE OF CONSUMPTION 
STAMPS USED ON CIGARETTES MANUFAC- 
TURED LOCALLY 


The Costa Rican Government, by Decree 
No. 372, published in the Diario Official of 


these 


effective 


February 10, 1949, has effected a discount of 
114. percent on sales in the amount of 1,000 
colones or more of consumption stamps Used 
on cigarettes manufactured in the country 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose | For announcement 
of Sales Tax on Domestic Cigarettes, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 2} 
1949. | 


REGULATIONS AMENDED CONCERNING Al. 
LOWABLE EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN FLoyp 


A report from the United States Embasggy 
at San Jose, Costa Rica, dated February 9 
1949, announces the promulgation of Decree 
No. 3 on January 24, 1949, published ang 
effective on January 28, which reduces the 
maximum allowable adulteration of flour py 
ash from 1 to 0.6 percent. This is an amend. 
ment to Regulations Concerning Foods ang 
Beverages, effective July 14, 1931 The re. 
mainder of the article in the original decree 
regarding adulterations remain 
and the article now reads as 
translation 

“Article 58 Flour must fulfill the follow. 
ing requirements: Not 


unchanged 
follows, jr 


in 


contaln more than 
13.5 percent of moisture determined at 100 
C and at atmospheric pressure; not less than 
1 percent of nitrogen; not more than 06 
percent of ash (with a margin of error in 
analysis of plus 0.1 percent); not more tha 
0.5 percent of crude fiber; nor show acidity 
in excess of 0.25 percent expre sed in lactic 
acid 

|For announcement of the original decree 
see COMMERCE REPorTsS for September 21, 193] 
Owners of Trade Promotion Series No. 131 
Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and Import Reg- 
ulations on Agricultural Product V, Grains 
Products in Europe and Other 


and Grain 


Major Market hould correct the reading of 
Article 58 of the Costa Rican Food Law 
page 243 


FURTHER ADDITIONS TO IMPORT CATEGORIES 
FOR EXCHANGE PURPOSES 


Reports from the United States Embassy 
at San Jose announce that three more lists 
have been published in La Gaceta of Febru- 
iry 10, 18, and 25, 1949, which Classify com- 
modities for importation into Costa Rica 
under exchange-control categories as follows 

First: Safety doors for 


and asbestos roofing and terrace material 


petroleum 


vaults; 


machines 
phonograph needles; time 
industrial 
equipment tor garages 


metal supporters for shoes; sewing 
and accessorie 
clocks; parts for movie machine 


decorations and 


for test- 
brakes, 


uch as battery chargers, apparatu 
ing motors, apparatus for testing 
wheel alignment, and similar items 
Second: Gummed ribbon machines 
Third: Polishing liquids and 
hand brushes 


substances 


and vacuum cleaners 


MODIFICATION OF EXCISE TAX ON AUTOMOBILES 


The United States Embassy at San Jose 
Costa Rica, reports that Decree No. 360, ef- 
fective upon publication in La Gaceta for 
February 1, 1949, exempts from the payment 
of the 50-percent excise tax, automobilés for 
the personal use of doctors active in the ex- 
ercise of their profession who do not own 
automobiles or who prove that those they 
Under the sys- 
tem of classification according to exchange 
control, automobiles were placed in the third 
or most unfavorable, category and were sub- 
jected to a 20-percent exchange tax plus a 50- 
percent excise tax in addition to all duties 
normally levied. Decree 360 further states 
that the Ministry of Public Health shall ap- 
point an advisory committee composed of 
three doctors, to study the applications 0 
doctors who wish to purchase new automo- 
The Ministry of Public Health is di- 


possess are in bad condition 


biles 
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rected to recommend to the Ministry of Econ- 
omy, Finance, and Commerce those applica- 
tions that have been approved by the Costa 
Rican College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
py the advisory committee. The Ministry of 
Economy is required to authorize the ex- 
emption of the excise tax on all approved 
cases. [|For previous announcements of ad- 
ditions and changes in import categories, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 24 
and February 7, 1949, and for announcement 
of Decree 216, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for November 8, 1949. | 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILE REGISTRY GIVEN PERMANENT 
STATUS 


The American Embassy in Habana advises 
that on January 18, 1949, the Cuban Ministry 
of Commerce issued Resolution No. 17, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of January 26, 
1949, and operative from that date, establish- 
ing on a permanent basis the Registry of Tex- 
tile Manufacturers and Importers in the Im- 
port and Export Division of that Ministry. 
Resolution No. 530 of July 9, 1948, amended 
by subsequent resolutions, had created this 
Registry, to remain in effect until December 
31, 1948 

Resolution No. 17 grants a period of 60 days 
from the date of its publication in the Official 
Gazette, during which textile manufacturers 
or importers who have not registered previ- 
ously may do so. Applications for registra- 
tion must be accompanied by certificates is- 
sued by the Custom House attesting that the 
applicants are habitually engaged in the im- 
portation of textiles. This requirement is 
waived, however, in the registration of new 
industries or new textile importers. Certifi- 
cates of registration are issued at the discre- 
tion of the Director of Imports and Exports 
and if after the 60-day period specified, im- 
porters cannot submit evidence of their regis- 
tration in the Registry of Textile Manufac- 
turers and Importers to the Collectors of Cus- 
toms, they may be denied the removal of their 
textile imports from the Custom House 

Resolution No. 70 provides further that the 
importation of cotton waste, except cotton 
wiping waste or “estopa,”’ continues to be 
limited to consuming manufacturers, as set 
forth in Resolution No. 570 of September 14: 
1948, subsequently amended by Resolution 
No. 582 of October 19, 1948. The restriction 
on remnants, the importation of which was 
prohibited for one year commencing Sep- 
tember 14, 1948, in accordance with Resolu- 
tion No. 570, is also maintained by Resolution 
No. 70. |For announcements of Resolutions 
Nos. 530, 570, and 582 see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated August 7, October 2, and De- 
cember 20, 1948, respectively. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE UNDER THE FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN 


During the next 5 years, a 40 percent 
increase in foreign trade is scheduled 
under the Five-Year Plan (1949-53) 
This would bring Czechoslovakia’s for- 
eign trade in 1953 to over $2,000,000,- 
000. The major import items are to be 
foodstuffs and textile raw materials and, 
to a lesser extent, chemicals, ferrous and 
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nonferrous ores and manufactures, 
leather, and rubber. Principal exports 
planned are iron and steel manufactures, 
textiles, foodstuffs, and leather and rub- 
ber products. 

Eastern Europe is to participate to an 
increasing extent in Czechoslovak trade; 
its share is to rise from 38 percent of 
the total trade in 1948 to 45-50 percent 
in 1953. Over the same period, the share 
of the rest of the world is scheduled to 
drop from 62 to 50-55 percent; but with 
the over-all expansion planned, this 
trade would increase $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 above the 1948 level of $932,- 
000,000. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENT TO CURRENT TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS WITH WESTERN GERMANY 
CONCLUDED 


An agreement for the exchange of Danish 
products for products of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and French zones of oc- 
cupation in Germany, which supplements the 
Danish agreements of August 21, 1948, and 
July 26, 1948, with the Bizonal Area and of 
July 22, 1948, with the French Zone of Ger- 
many, was signed at Frankfurt on February 
5, 1949, according to a report of February 
15, from the American Embassy, Copenhagen. 
{Conclusion of the earlier agreements was 
announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 22, 1948.] 

The commodities that Denmark expects to 
supply to the three zones during the period 
February 1—July 31, 1949, are listed in the 
new agreement and represent a trade volume 
of $11,193,000. The Danish exports to the 
Bizonal Area contemplated by the original 
agreement and totaling $13,539,000, have not 
moved in the expected volume. The sup- 
plementary list is composed chiefly of items 
not included in the original list, and, with 
the inclusion of goods for the French Zone, 
is expected to effect the exportation of Dan- 
ish goods to a total value of $18,000,000 to 
the three zones during the 12 months ending 
July 31, 1949, offsetting Danish imports from 
that area during the period Exports to 
the French Zone are to be paid for in dollars 

The agreement is accompanied by an ad- 
ditional list of available Danish export prod- 
ucts that may be included in the Import 
Budget of the three zones at a later date, and 
by a similar list of such products as may be 
considered for inclusion therein later, if their 
prices reach competitive levels. 

Denmark agrees to import from the French 
Zone listed products to a total value of 
4,416,000 crowns (about $919,000), for which 
Danish import licenses have been issued, 
while the agreement is also accompanied by 
a list of additional products available for 
export to Denmark from that zone during the 
period of the agreement, to a value of 
$200,000 


1 
Keypt 
Ce 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH HUNGARY 


A commercial and payments accord be- 
tween Egypt and Hungary was signed on 


February 26, 1949, according to a commu- 
nique of the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, as reported by the American Em- 
bassy at Cairo, February 27, 1949. The pres- 
ent accord is for a period of 1 year, re- 
newable by mutual agreement. 

Undertakings to facilitate exchange of 
specific commodities were made and prices 
were established. Egypt would export raw 
cotton, cotton yarn and flax yarn, raw wool, 
phosphates, and some medicinal herbs. Im- 
ports from Hungary would include paper, 
wood, mineral oils, miscellaneous construc- 
tion materials, plumbing and sanitary equip- 
ment, rubber products, electrical goods, tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment, railway 
supplies, batteries, glass products and some 
cereals. 

Import and export permits, presumably 
within the limits of amounts set forth in 
the agreement, would not be required for 
trade between Hungary and Egypt. 

No details of the financial or clearing 
agreement were announced; however, it is 
noted that trade in 1948 between Egypt and 
Hungary resulted in a favorable balance for 
Egypt of about E£2,000,000, settled for the 
most part in sterling. (1 Egyptian pound= 
$4.154048 selling and $4.113289 buying.) 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. 
AT HELSINKI 
(Dated March 9) 


LEGATION 


The Finnish cabinet, on February 23, 
won a vote of confidence of 97 to 95. 
The Government’s reply to Agrarian 
questioning (the issue put to the vote of 
confidence) ascribed falling farm prices 
to increased supply, following an infla- 
tionary period during which agricultural 
prices rose disproportionately. The Gov- 
ernment’s reply also emphasized that the 
agricultural problem is only one of a 
number of economic problems confront- 
ing Finland. 

The Government appointed a special 
Economic Policy Committee on Febru- 
ary 4, under chairmanship of the Direc- 
tor of a Bank of Finland and including 
representatives of various political and 
economic groups. This Committee is to 
make recommendations regarding wages, 
prices, taxes, and foreign exchange. 

Finland’s economy is undergoing a 
“disinflation.” Agricultural prices fell 
sharply in the last few months but are 
not yet below the general price level. 
Unemployment, although not serious, 
has been increasing gradually; and the 
Government has allotted funds for work 
relief projects. A decline in the volume 
of sales, as well as a downward price ad- 
justment, is noticeable in various lines of 
consumer goods despite continued in- 
creasing supply. Savings as a whole are 
still increasing, but money is noticeably 
tighter. The luxury industries are feel- 
ing the pinch; and new apartments, at 
high rentals, are reported available de- 
spite the general housing shortage. 

The wholesale price index (1935=100) 
dropped from 1,104 to 1,088 during Janu- 
ary. Animal food products declined from 
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1,633 to 1,449. 


The cost-of-living index 
declined from 798 to 795. 


Several items were derationed in 
February, including gasoline, household 
gas: textiles (except blankets, stockings, 
and cotton products) ; homemade butter 
and milk; and, with a few exceptions, 
leather goods including footwear. 

Oversupply of pork, resulting from 
heavy imports last year and increased 
domestic production, led to cancelation 
of some contracts with Denmark and to 
negotiations for export of small quanti- 
ties to Norway, Western Germany, and 
Soviet Russia. ‘Foreign trade underwent 


a seasonal decline in January. Exports 
(f. o. b.) totaled $23,000,000; imports 


(c. i. f.), $30,000,000. 

Information concerning the Finnish- 
British trade agreement, signed at the 
end of January, indicates that prices for 
pitprops, sawn goods, and other products 
will be less than last year. This means 
that prices for Finnish exports to other 
western European countries will be simi- 
larly reduced. 

A trade agreement for 1949 between 
Finland and the Western Zone of 
Germany, signed February 3 at Frank- 
furt, provides for annual trade of $20,- 
000,000. Finland is to export pulp, paper, 
newsprint, wood, and wood products; it 
is to import coal and coke, iron and steel, 
chemicals, industrial raw materials, and 
manufactured goods. 

Timber felling was reported to be pro- 
ceeding better than expected, despite the 
lack of a price agreement between wood- 
processing industries and timber owners 
As of February 1, about 18,000,000 cubic 
meters had been felled, against 15,500,- 
000 at the same time last year. 

A Finland-Netherlands civil air agree- 
ment, patterned after standard United 
States agreements and incorporating the 
five freedoms, was signed in Helsinki 
February 25. ‘‘Aero,” the Finnish air 
line, is already operating to Amsterdam, 
and KLM is expected to open a Helsinki 
route this spring, using Convairs. Air 
agreement negotiations are expected to 
begin soon with Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia. United States-Finland nego- 
tiations are still in progress 


France 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated February 28) 

The Queuille government in France 
gained prestige during February from 
the decline in food costs and from the 
striking success of the 100,000,000,000- 


franc loan. 
FINANCE 


The goal of 100,000,000,000 francs, set 
for the French internal 5 percent loan, 
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was passed at the end of the fourth week. 
Subscriptions through February 19 
totaled 206,000,000,000 francs, of which 
slightly more than half consisted of ‘‘new 
money,” i. e., exclusive of subscriptions 
in the form of Government obligations 
paying lower interest rates. Subscrip- 
tions closed on March 5. 

The exchange-control regulations call- 
ing for declaration and passport annota- 
tion of currency imported or exported by 
visitors to France have been again placed 
in full effect. These regulations 
relaxed in August 1948, as an experiment, 
to simplify formalities for tourists at 
frontiers. The advantages of the relaxa- 
tion, authorities now believe, were out- 
weighed by the opportunity given for 
illegal currency transfers. On the other 
hand, it has been announced that travel- 
ers to France will not be permitted to 
bring in 20,000 francs in French currency, 
against 4,000 francs allowed hitherto 


were 


COAL 

Preliminary figures set French coal 
production in February 1949 at 4,404,300 
metric tons and Saar output at 1,105,759 
tons. These figures compare with 4,291,- 
913 and 918,673 metric tons, respectively, 
in February 1948. Average production 
per workday was 183,910 tons in French 
mines and 46,150 tons in the Saar, against 
179,112 and 38,341 tons, respectively, dur- 
ing the like month of last year. Output 
figures per man-shift of 1,075 kilograms 
for French and 1,300 kilograms for Saar 
mines show a marked improvement ove! 
971 and 1,160, respectively, in February 
1948. 

Employed 
196,283 in French 
the Saar. Comparative figures for 1948 
were 220,573 and 37,376. The drop in 
the number of French miners employed 


miners totaled 
and 40,901 in 


coal face 


mines 


was mainly due to repatriation of prison- 
ers of war, of whom 15,935 were employed 
in February 1948 and none this year 
The principal increase in production 
was in the Lorraine basin (795,100 against 
660,869 metric tons) 
large northern French coal basin actually 
dropped from 2,373,637 tons in February 
1948 to 2,293,000 tons this year but most 
of the other coal 
increases over 1948 


Production in the 


basins showed small 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The trend in food costs during Janu- 
ary was one of falling 
but relatively stable retail prices. 
ing February there was a 
than 5 percent 


wholesale prices 
Dur- 
Slightly less 
retail food 
prices and a little more than 5 percent 
Meat 


vegetables, 


decrease in 
fall in wholesale prices. was al- 


most stationary; but espe- 
cially potatoes, declined. There were no 
significant changes in industrial 


or in service charges during the month. 


prices 





Sporadic strikes still continue through. 
out France, notably in coal pits and the 
metallurgical industry. There is also 
considerable unrest among Government 
workers. 

In January there was a continuation 
of the gradual increase in French ex. 
ports which characterized the year 194 
The value of January exports to foreign 
countries was about $120,000,000, about 
4 percent above December. The trade 
deficit of $77,000,000 for January also 
increased, as a result of the 8 percent 
rise of imports December. The 
slight December trade deficit with the 
Overseas Territories was converted into 
a small favorable balance, through both 
increased exports and decreased imports, 
Preliminary indicate a greatly 
reduced trade deficit for February, 

Because of the severe drought, water 
reserves at hydroelectric dams were down 


over 


reports 


to only 15 percent of capacity in Febru- 
ary, against 50 year ago. 
Thermal production was 94 _ percent 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1948, to make up for a cut of 58 per- 
cent in hydroelectric-power output 
The 144-mile natural-gas pipe line 
from Toulouse to Bordeaux was com- 
pleted ahead of schedule. It coincided 
with the opening of the American-built 
gasoline extraction plant at 
Gas production at the Saint Marcet field 
will hereafter be stepped up to an average 
of 35,000,000 cubic feet per day 
and toa 


percent a 


Boussens 


(more 
than doubling present output) 
maximum of 42,000,000 This gas 
though not overly is expected to 
vield 20.000 metric tons of natural gaso- 
line plus 10,000 tons of butane 
and 5,000 of propane—against only 8,825 
tons of natural gasoline, 2,394 of butane 
and no propane in 1948 from the tempo- 
rary facilities constructed during World 
War II 
Weather in 


“wet 


yearly, 


February was favorable 
for agricultural field work Average 
temperatures well normal 
freeze damage to winter crops 
reported The 
vegetation, fruit trees, and vegetables in 
some areas, is threatened with serious 
losses should a sharp frost occur in the 
coming weeks. The soil is dry in some 
regions: abundant spring rainfall will be 
necessary for successful Food 
supplies in cities continue to be abun- 


were above 
and no 
state of 


was advanced 


crops. 
dant 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EQUIPMENT GOoopDs FOR WHICH “PRIOR AU- 
THORIZATIONS’ To IMPORT ARE OBTAIN- 
ABLE 


A list of equipment goods for which “prior 
authorizations” to import may be obtained 
in France under the new import regulations 
established by Notice to Importers and 
French Exchange Office Notice No 365 
{See announcement in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 21, 1949] was announced in 
a supplement to Notice No. 365, published in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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the French Journal Officiel of January 30, 
1949, according to a report of February 3, 
ne American Embassy, Paris 

Notice No. 365, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of January 1, 1949, provides 
that imports of equipment gocds may, under 
certain conditions, be the subject of “prior 
authorization” and that only equipment 
woods listed under class numbers of the cus- 
toms tariff appearing on the accompanying 
list, Which will be published shortly in the 
Journal Officiel in the form of a supplement 
to the present notice, may be grounds for the 
issuance of a “prior authorization.” 


from tk 


“prior authorizations” are not import li- 
censes and are without value as regards the 
customs. In order to effect the importation 
of the goods covered by the “prior authoriza- 
tion,” the importer who holds the “prior au- 
thorization’”’ must apply to the French Ex- 
change Office for a definitive license made out 
on import license Form AC to be imputed 
against the “prior authorization” which the 
applicant holds The definitive license is, 
in principal, automatically issued by the Ex- 
change Office to the extent that the Office 
recognizes that the license conforms to the 
currently valid “prior authorization.’ 

“Prior authorizations” do permit their ti- 
tle hclders to effect all exchange or bank op- 
erations required for payment for proposed 
imports and particularly to buy immediately 
for cash, the exchange necessary to make the 
advance payment on the order stipulated in 
a commercial contract and, under prescribed 
conditions, to make a forward purchase of 
all or part of the foreign exchahge provided 
for in a commercial contract 

The list of equipment follows 
(French tariff item numbers in parentheses) 

(663) Extinguishers; 

1307) High-pressure pipes; 
cisterns, tuns, vats and other similar con- 
tainers; (1404 
containers or 


goods 


(1403) tanks 


pressure bottles and similar 
transporting compressed or 
liquefied gas 
(1495) Points 
(carding-brush 
(1519 B) Boilers 
boilers; (1520) 


ground for industrial uses 
teeth, etc.) 
other than marine 
auxiliary apparatus and ac- 
cessories of boilers not elsewhere specified 
or included; (1524) reciprocating steam en- 
gines, with or without speed reducing gear; 
525) steam and gas turbines with or with- 
out reducing gear; (1526) turbines and hy- 
draulic wheels (1528) 


aviation 1529) other 


piston motors tor 
motors, ex- 
plosion motors, or injection motors (station- 
ary motors and (1530) 


reaction (turbo-reactors 


piston 


marine 
propulsion units 
turbo-propellers 
with free pistons 


motors); 


Stato-reactors generators 


rockets with chemical re- 


action, et« (1532) other motor-driven 
machines not specified or.included else- 
where; (1533) elevators for liquids (with 


chain of buckets 
bands, etc.) 


with cups, with flexible 
(1534 to 1536) hand pumps 
pumps for liquids, without motor, with me- 
chanical control and motor-pumps for 
liquids; (1537) air and gas compressors (in- 
cluding 

paratus 


compressors tor 
presented 


refrigerating ap- 
separately) vacuum 
pumps, without motor, with mechanical con- 
trol; (1538) motor-compressor groups and 
vacuum motor-pumps; (1539) spare parts of 
steam-engines, turbines, motors, propulsion 
units, pumps and compressors, excepting au- 
tomobile and motorcycle equipment; (1540 
to 1554) ventilators, hearths, burners, ovens 
refrigerating apparatus 

(1555 to 1567) Equipment for hoisting and 
handling; (1568 A) mechanical shovels, ex- 
cavators and chargers; (1568 B) crosscutters, 
loading machines (“‘railleteuses”); (1568 C) 
Scourers, pioneers, drive-hammer rollers, 
pressers, levelers, planishers; (1568 D) drill- 
Ing and boring equipment; (1568 E) pile- 
drivers; (1568 H) other machines and ap- 
paratus for extraction, excavation and prep- 
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aration of the soil; (1569) machines and ap- 
paratus for simple breaking, crushing and 
pulverizing, not specified or included else- 
where; (1570) apparatus for screening, sort- 
ing, grading, washing and dusting, not else- 
where specified or included; (1571) mixers 
and kneaders not elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded; (1572) centrifugal machines and ap- 
paratus (separators, purifiers, etc.) not else- 
where specified or included; (1573) filter- 
presses, with or without pump, not specified 
or included elsewhere; (1574) presses not 
specified or included elsewhere; (1575) ma- 
chines and apparatus for forming, molding, 
compressing, casting, caking- solid fuels, 
ceramic pastes, plaster, concrete, for form- 
ing foundry molds of sand; (1576 A) rolling 
mills and trains of rolling mills, other than 
tube rolling mills, including handling equip- 
ment (manipulators, scrapers and rolling 
screens, cooling tables, etc.) offered with the 
rolling mills; (1576 B) calenders for all uses 
(for fabrics, paper, rubber, artificial leather, 
plastic materials, etc.); (1577) machines and 
apparatus for preparing cement, lime and 
plaster; (1578) machines and apparatus for 
preparing concrete; (1579) machines and 
apparatus for preparing asphalt, bitumens, 
tarmacadams, tar, and their auxiliary ap- 
paratus; (1580) machinery and apparatus 
for coke plants and gas factories 

(1581) Machines and apparatus not speci- 
fied or included elsewhere for the ceramic 
industries; (1582) machines not specified or 
included elsewhere for the glass industries; 
(1583) machines for the manufacture of 
electric lamps; (1584) machines and appar- 
atus not specified or included elsewhere for 
iron smelting, foundries, steel works, and 
metallurgy; (1585) machines for polishing 
with stand or with metallic abrasive for 
metals, glass and stone; (1586) molds and 
forms for metals, glass, rubber, and plastic 
materials 

(1557 to 1606) Machines and apparatus for 
agriculture; machines and apparatus for 
dairy, wine-making, and cider-making in- 
dustries; machines for milling and treating 
grains and dried vegetables; machines and 
apparatus for the food-products industries. 

(1607 to 1610) Machines and apparatus for 
the chemical industries; (1611 to 1617) ma- 
chines and apparatus for paper making and 
printing; (1618) machines for placing card- 
ing plates and bands; (1619) machines and 
apparatus for the preparation of textile ma- 
terials; (1620) spinning and twisting looms; 
(1621) machines and apparatus for supple- 
mentary operations of spinning and for 
preparation for weaving; (1622) weaving 
looms, including ribbon-making looms, even 
tubular; (1623) looms for hosiery-making 
and Knitting machines; (1624) net, lace, em- 
broidery, braiding, trimming, and spinning 
looms; (1625) accessory machinery and ap- 
paratus for weaving looms and hosiery tulles, 
lace, etc., looms; (1626) accessories and spare 
parts of weaving looms, hosiery looms, tulle, 
lace, etc., looms and of accessory apparatus; 
(1627) machines and apparatus for the 
manutacture of felt and felt articles; (1628) 
machines and apparatus for the dressing and 
finishing of textile materials and of wares 
of these materials not specified or included 
elsewhere; (1629) equipment for bleaching, 
dyeing, scouring, and dry-cleaning, including 
clothes pressers; (1630) sewing-machine 
heads; (1631) sewing machine frames, trans- 
mission parts; (1632 and 1633) machines and 
apparatus for the hides and skins industry 
and for the shoe manufacturing industry; 
(1634 and 1635) machines and apparatus for 
the manufacture of tobacco and of matches; 
(1636 to 1640) machines and apparatus for 
conditioning goods. 

|The remainder of this list will appear in 
an early FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 
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VARIOUS CHANGES IN IMPORT AND EXPORT 
TAXES AND RESTRICTIONS IN MOROCCO 


Various changes in import and export 
taxes, stamping and hallmarking fees, and 
export restrictions (not previously published 
in FOREIGN.COMMERCE WEEKLY) were made in 
the French Zone of Morocco during the first 
half of 1948, according to decrees and orders 
published in the Bulletin Officiel as follows: 

Structual Steel: Import Tax Abolished— 
The import tax of 0.75 franc per kilogram of 
structural steel (statistical numbers 8,300; 
8,310; 8,340), which had been established by 
the order of December 10, 1947, and made 
effective December 15, was abolished, effective 
March 1, 1948, by a decree of February 27, 
published on that date. 

Lighters: Stamping and Hallmarking Fees— 
Stamping and hallmarking fees were fixed as 
follows, in francs per operation, by an order of 
February 27, 1948, published on March 3: 
Lighters—of common metal, ordinary, 50; so- 
called de luxe, 150; of silver, 400; of gold and 
platinum, 1,500; nonmetallic, on which the 
stamping can be soldered, 50, on which the 
stamping cannot be soldered, 150. 

Rugs and Carpets and Handicraft Works: 
Stamping Tax Created—A State stamp was 
created to guarantee authenticity of origin, 
good quality, and Moroccan characteristics of 
articles of handicraft production or of factory 
production of artistic quality, by a dahir of 
October 13, 1947, published on November 28. 
Certain handicraft articles can bear the addi- 
tional mark, “Label Artisanal.” The marking 
is optional, although for certain articles it is 
obligatory. It is subject to a levy called 
“stamping tax,’’ which is collected by the 
local representative of the Moroccan arts and 
crafts service. 

These marks were applied to rugs and car- 
pets by orders of October 13, and December 9, 
1947, published on November 28, 1947, and 
January 16, 1948, respectively. 

Ground Acorns and Iron Ore: Export Tazes 
Removed—The export taxes on ground acorns 
and iron ore exported to all destinations, 
other than Tangier, were removed by orders 
of May 29 and 31, 1948, published on June 
18 and 25, respectively. The former tax on 
ground acorns was 4 francs per gross kilo- 
gram, and on iron ore, 30 francs per gross ton 

Olive Residues and Oil from Olive Resi- 
dues—The burning and exportation of olive 
residues with a fat content exceeding 2.25 
percent are prohibited by an order of April 
29, 1948, published on May 7. 

Cork and Cork Products: Regulations on 
Possession, Sale, Utilization and Exportation 
Revised—Regulations on the possession, sale, 
utilization, and exportation of cork and cork 
products were revised by orders of July 21, 
1947, and February 25 and May 12, 1948, pub- 
lished on July 25, 1947, and February 27 and 
May 21, 1948, respectively. |Information on 
existing regulations may be obtained from 
the European Branch, OIT, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 





In 1948 the United Kingdom’s imports 
of shellac, seedlac, and sticklac dropped 
to 127,463 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) from 174,389 hun- 
dredweight in 1947, the Board of Trade 
says. 
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IMPORTS AND Exports To BE DOMICILED 
PRIOR TO APPLICATION FOR LICENSES 


The regulations governing imports and ex- 
ports to be domiciled prior to the applica- 
tion for licenses in French Oversea Terri- 
tories, published in the official gazettes of 
the various territories, are similar to the 
French regulations, the text of which (in 
translation) was published in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 1948 
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LICENSING PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTS UNDER 
AMERICAN AID PROGRAM FINANCED 
THROUGH AMERICAN BANKS 


Formalities to be observed by importers 
and their approved intermediaries in French 
Overseas Territories, in cases where dollar 
financing under the European Recovery Plan 
is assured by an American bank, are estab- 
lished in notices published in the official 
gazettes of the various territories These 
instructions are similar to the French for- 
malities, the text of which (in translation) 
was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 26 and July 10, 1948 
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SUSPENSION OF DUTIES AND TAXES 


Effective January 1, 1949, French Somali- 
land was declared to constitute a territory 
exempt from imposition of duties and taxes 
according to a notice appearing in the French 
Journal Officiel of February 14, as reported 
in the Agence Economique et Financiere of 
France on February 15. 

The application of the customs tariff has 
been suspended. 

Merchandise of any origin is no longer 
subject to import, export, transit, or circula- 
tion restrictions, other than those resulting 
from international commitments or public 
or conservation measures. 

[The continued suspension of import 
duties was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 28, 1949.| 
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FURTHER DETAILS OF NEW BIZONAL 
IMPORT PROCEDURE 


The regulations for implementation of the 
new Bizonal import procedure and the first 
lists of commodities to be purchased by pri- 
vate German firms under the new procedure 
have been reported by press releases of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency Nos. 42 and 44 
of March 4 and March 9. [See ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 14, 1949, page 
19, for the first announcement of new im- 
port procedure. | 
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These regulations were formulated and 
announced by the recently established Im- 
port Advisory Committee, which will issue 
statements from time to time showing the 
funds available for payment on imports of 
specific commodities. These fund alloca- 
tions will be made for three types of pro- 
curement: (1) Fully decentralized procure- 
ment, that is, procurement by private trade 
channels; (2) purchases controlled through 
allocation or supervision of the German Ad- 
ministration for Economics and the German 
Administration for Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry; and (3) purchases by the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency 

The first list of fund allocations for pro- 
curement by private German importers pub- 
lished by the Import Advisory Committee 
specified a variety of raw materials to be 
purchased in European countries having 
trade agreements with the Bizonal Area 
The amount of funds available and the 
country or countries of origin were stipu- 
lated for each commodity and no fund al- 
location for purchases in any non-European 
country was included. Applications for im- 
port licenses covering these commodities 
were to be made by German firms to Ger- 
man foreign trade banks between March 7 
and March 12, inclusive, and during weekly 
periods terminating on Saturdays thereafter 
These fund allocations will be valid for 1 
month 

A list of fund allocations available for 
foodstuffs and other agricultural and horti- 
cultural products to be procured under the 
supervision of the German Administration 
for Economics and the German Administra- 
tion for Food, Agriculture and Forestry was 
also published. Countries in which these 
purchases are to be made were not specified 
but it was indicated that further details 
regarding these fund allocations would be 
published by the German Bizonal Economics 
Administration 

The new import regulations also provide 
that German exporters or firms manufac- 
turing for export or for essential domestic 
production may apply to a German foreign 
trade bank for import licenses for machin- 
ery, spare parts, replacement parts, and 
maintenance supplies directly required for 
improving, replacing or enlarging their pro- 
duction facilities. No single application un- 
der this provision may exceed $3,000 in value 
Detailed implementing instructions will be 
issued to govern this operation 

Furthermore, German foreign trade banks 
are authorized to issue import licenses cov- 
ering up to $1,000 worth of raw materials 
within the total amount of funds allocated 
for miscellaneous commodities The Ger- 
man applicant must certify that the goods 
are required for export production or for 
production of goods essential to the German 
economy All such applications must be 
cleared by the banks with the Central Com- 
modity Budget Office 

The Joint Export-Import Agency will con- 
tinue temporarily to purchase commodities 
not released for importation by private Ger- 
man trade channels. Purchases of food, fer- 
tilizers, and petroleum products in the 
United States with funds appropriated by 
the U. S. Government for the prevention of 
disease and unrest are handled through reg- 
ular U. S. Army procurement channels and 
do not appear to be affected by the new reg- 
ulations 


POSTAGE RATES REDUCED FoR “U.S. A. GIFT 
PARCELS” TO FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 


Effective March 15, 1949, a further reduc- 
tion of 4 cents per pound will be made in 
the postage rate on relief parcels, as defined 
in Order No. 37824, dated June 26, 1948, and 





addressed for delivery in the French Zone of 
Western Germany, by the Postmaster Gen. 
eral’s Order No. 40024 of March 8, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
of March 10. [For text of Order No. 37994 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WiLEKLY of July 10 
1948, under heading “General 

This reduction is possible by reason of 
agreement between the French Occupation 
authorities in Germany and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to waive the ter. 
minal credits normally charged the U Ss 
Post Office Department = on 
packages 

On and after March 15, 1949, the postage 
rate on “U.S. A. Gift Parcels’ for the French 
Zone of Germany will be 6 cents per pound 
wr fraction 
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GOLp CoAst AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION ESTABLISHED 


A new public corporation to provide 
for the promotion of agriculture and fur- 
ther development of agricultural activi- 
ties generally in the Gold Coast has been 
established in that Colony by an ordi- 
nance published in the supplement t 
the Gold Coast Gazette of December 3] 
1948 

The new organization, Known as the 
Gold Coast Agricultural Development 
Corporation, Ltd., has a nominal capital 
of £190,000 and is empowered (with the 
approval of the Governor in Council) t 
establish and conduct any agricultural 
undertaking and to promote and assist in 
the financing of agricultural undertak- 
ings and schemes for the expansion and 
modernization of existing agricultural 
activities. The Corporation is author- 
ized to carry out its broad functions, 
directly or indirectly through subsidi- 
aries. It may also participate in any 
other activity deemed necessary for the 
purposes of the Corporation, such as the 
construction, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities 

It is reported that an immediate ob- 
jective of the new Corporation will be the 
initiation of a groundnut scheme, under 
which some 24,000 acres of bush are to 
be cleared eventually in the Northern 
Territories of the Protectorate for the 
production of groundnuts (peanuts) and 
millet. The cultivation of rice, foddet 
feeds, and other crops acceptable in 
world markets also will be undertaken. 

The new corporation expects to coop- 
erate closely with the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, organized early in 
1948 by the United Kingdom Government 
to assist in the economic development of 
the British colonial dependencies. Fi- 
nancial assistance will be sought from 
this corporation for the groundnut 
scheme and other schemes to be under- 
taken by the Gold Coast Agricultural 
Development Corporation 
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Y 
Greece 
\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated March 2) 


The outlook for accelerated economic 
recovery in Greece improved during Feb- 
ruary, although inflationary pressures 
continue and many economic problems 
remain unsolved. 

In a policy statement before Parlia- 
ment on February 1, the Prime Minister 
declared that the principal economic 
aims of the new Government would be to 
stabilize the drachma, impose a special 
war tax on large incomes, facilitate for- 
eign trade, enforce price controls, and 
distribute imported goods equitably. 

As a first step in this program, an 
emergency law was passed on February 
91. imposing a single-time capital levy 
on wealthy persons and legal entities. 
This tax will be assessed at 16 different 
levels, from a minimum of 4,000,000 to a 
maximum of 750,000,000 drachmas— 
payable in five monthly installments be- 
ginning in April. Assessment commit- 
tees are being set up in all principal cen- 
ters to list taxpayers and to obtain a total 
of 200,000,000,000 drachmas to be con- 
tributed as follows: Athens, 90,000,000,- 
000 drachmas; Piraeus, 22,000,000,000; 
Salonika, 13,000,000,000; remainder of 
Greece, 20,000,000,000; shipowners (of 
ships under Greek registry of over 500 
tons), 15,000,000,000; and shipowners (of 
ships under foreign registry) , 40,000,000, - 
000. Proceeds will be used to help meet 
the deficits in the military and refugee 
budgets, with particular attention to re- 
lief of soldiers’ families and to other war 
emergency needs 

Higher prices for fuel and foodstuffs 
were held responsible by the ECA Mission 
for the advance in its cost-of-living in- 
dex from 247 in December to a new peak 
of 255 in January (1938=100). This in- 
dex has risen 31 percent since January 
1948 and 80 percent since June 1947. 
With the ending of the world allocation 
system for distributing fats and oils, it 
ishoped that ECA purchases, plus private 
procurement, can assure Greece enough 
oils at reasonable prices to aid in low- 
ering the price of olive oil, which has 
trebled in the past year and has had an 
inflationary effect on other commodity 
prices. 

FINANCE 

Bank credit was tightened by a Cur- 
rency Committee decision increasing re- 
serve requirements for Greek commercial 
banks with the Bank of Greece (Central 
bank) to 22 percent of deposits by public 
institutions and to 10 percent of all other 
deposits. The previous requirement was 
15 percent of deposits in the Bank of 
Greece and 5 percent of all deposits in 
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other banks. It is estimated that this 
measure will increase Bank of Greece re- 
serves by 35,000,000,000 drachmas. 
Currency in circulation returned to the 
pre-Christmas level of 1,133,000,000,000 
drachmas by February 12, from the sea- 
sonal peak of 1,204,000,000,000 reached 
on January 3. The open-market price 
of the gold sovereign dropped, because of 
sovereign sales by the Bank of Greece, 
to 226,800 drachmas on February 26, 
from the 228,000- to 229,500-drachma 
level maintained since December 23. 


TRADE 


The Government appointed a commit- 
tee of five to draft a reform of the Greek 
tariff, in preparation for forthcoming 
negotiations for accession by Greece to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Trade between Greece and Germany 
will be on a larger scale than last year, 
under a new agreement signed February 
4 between a Greek trade delegation and 
Officials of the American, British, and 
French occupation zones of Germany. 
This agreement provides for an exchange 
of approximately $8,000,000 on each side 
during the first half of 1949. It en- 
visages—to cite large items—exports 
from Greece of $5,000,000 in tobacco and 
$960,000 in dried fruit; also, imports by 
Greece of $1,670,000 of machinery, $700,- 
000 of cast-iron products, a large quan- 
tity of chemicals, and many minor items. 

By the end of February, agreement on 
Greece’s drawing rights had _ been 
reached with 9 of the 12 countries hav- 
ing drawing rights obligations to Greece 
under ECA; negotiations with Italy and 
Turkey were expected to be completed 
soon. No formal agreement was signed 
with the United Kingdom, but drawing 
rights on that country have been ex- 
hausted until March 31. To accelerate 
utilization of Greece’s indirect aid be- 
fore it expires on June 30, the Foreign 
Trade Administration relaxed import 
controls on certain staple foodstuffs. 
These may now be imported in unlim- 
ited quantities from specified ECA coun- 
tries. 

AGRICULTURE 

Unusually cold weather and strong 
winds during February delayed growth 
of winter grains. Indications are that 
production will be low, due to weather 
and the decline in fall seeding resulting 
from lack of security. Severe winter 
weather caused hardship to small live- 
stock, and a considerable quantity of cit- 
rus fruit was frozen. 

After long delay the security price for 
the 1948 currant crop was fixed at 2,300 
drachmas per oKa (8.1 cents per pound), 
and for sultanas at 2,750 drachmas per 
oka (9.7 cents per pound). Growers 
were dissatisfied with these low prices, 
especially since they were set so late in 
the season; Greek law provides that the 


security price for currants be fixed by 
August 31 each year. 

Rice cultivation was begun in Thrace 
on a small scale, under an extensive 
program to increase rice production in 
Greece. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

The American contractors working on 
the reconstruction program under the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers 
completed their Corinth Canal, airfield, 
port, and highway operations. An agree- 
ment was signed February 25 between 
the Greek Government and our Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to bring 12 
American civil aviation experts to Greece 
to make Ellenikon (Athens) airport one 
of the best international airports as well 
as the nucleus for the Greek air network. 

The composite production index com- 
piled by the Federation of Greek Indus- 
tries registered a slight decline in Ds- 
cember, from 86.6 to 85.5 (1939=100). 
The principal decrease was in mining 
production, which lack of security slowed 
down from 25 percent of prewar in No- 
vember to 18 percent in December. 

The Government granted street car 
and bus employees a 17 percent straight 
wage increase, to be met by increased 
fares. It also authorized overtime pay- 
ment to bank employees on the basis of 
a 36-hour work week; bank employees 
will continue to work the regular 39-hour 
week, but will be paid overtime above 
36 hours. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PosTAGE RATES REDUCED FoR “U. S. A. 
GIFT PARCELS” TO GREECE 


Effective March 15, 1949, a further reduc- 
tion of 4 cents per pound will be made in 
the postage rate on relief parcels, as defined 
in Order No. 37824, dated June 26, 1948, and 
addressed for delivery in Greece, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 40024 of March 
8, 1949, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of March 10. [For text of 
Order No. 37824 see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 10, 1948, under heading 
“General.” | 

This reduction is possible by reason of 
agreement between the Greek Postal Admin- 
istration and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to waive the terminal credits 
normally charged the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment on parcel-post packages. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES CARRIED 
BY EMIGRANTS: EXPORT PERMIT REQUIRED 


The previous exemption from an exit per- 
mit issued by the National Bank of Hungary 
for small quantities of jewelry and acces- 
sories of precious metal for the personal use 
of a passenger leaving Hungary has been re- 
vised by removing this privilege for emi- 
grants, effective January 19, 1949, by decree 
No. 6.155 (13-14) 45.272/1949 IV. c. P. M. of 
the Minister of Finance. This decree amends 
decree No. 162.835/1947 IV, c. P. M. on the 
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enforcement of decree No. 10.050, 1947 Korm, 
concerning the regulation of the exportation 
of jewels and precious stones in passenger 


traffic. [|For previous announcement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 6, 1948. | 


India 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated March 8) 


New import licensing regulations were 
announced on February 22, covering the 
first half of 1949. [See Tariffs and Trade 
Controls, this issue.] It was stated that 
India’s dollar and hard-currency position 
had become still more difficult, and as a 
result greater restrictions have been 
placed on imports from those countries. 
Only minor changes were made in the 
liberal licensing policy for imports from 
soft-currency areas. The new regula- 
tions provide that in applying for licenses 
for imports from dollar and hard cur- 
rency countries, full justification should 
be given for such imports, and it should 
be stated whether an effort had been 
made to obtain the goods from soft-cur- 
rency areas. 

On February 28, the Finance Minister 
presented the Indian budget for the year 
beginning April 1949. The “revenue 
budget” estimates income at 3,077,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.30) and expend- 
itures at 3,225,000,000. The deficit of 
148,000,000 rupees would be increased to 
201,000,00 through various reliefs in 
direct taxes, abolition of export duty on 
oilseeds and vegetable oils, lower import 
duties on some industrial raw materials, 
and a rebate of half the duty on aviation 
fuel. However, this deficit would be con- 
verted to a small net surplus of 4,500,000 
rupees through adoption of the following 
measures: Raising ffirst-cless postal 
rates (but abolishing airmail surcharge) : 
increasing import taxes on liquors, some 
textiles, rayon yarn, stationery articles, 
clocks and watches, gasoline, photo- 
graphic appliances, and certain other 
items; increasing the excise duty on auto 
tires, gasoline, and sugar; imposing an 
export duty on cigars and cigarettes: and 
increasing the excise duty on 
cloth. 

The revised revenue budget for 1948- 
49 shows income at 3,383,000,000 rupees 
and expenditures at 3,399,000 000. 

The “capital budget” for 1948-49 is re- 
vised upward to show receipts at 3,566,- 
000,000 rupees and disbursements at 5.,- 
416,000,000, which will be reduced in 
1949-50 to an estimated 1,068,000,000 for 
receipts and 2,409,000,000 for disburse- 
ments, or a deficit of 1,341,000,000 rupees. 

The budget for the Indian railways, 
which is treated separately from the gen- 
eral budget, was passed by Parliament on 
February 23. Gross traffic receipts for 
1949-50 ‘year ending March) are esti- 
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mated at 2,100,000,000 rupees, leaving a 


surplus of 94,000,000 after deducting 
working expenses, interest, and miscel- 
laneous charges. The revised budget 


for 1948-49 shows gross receipts at 2,045,- 
000,000 rupees, with a surplus of 158,000,- 
000. Orders have been placed abroad for 
863 locomotives, and an order for an ad- 
ditional] 250 is under negotiation. Except 
for certain essential commodities moving 
under priority, rail movement of most 
freight continues to be slow 

Answering a parliamentary inquiry 
regarding possible resumption of through 
rail connections between India and West 
Pakistan, the Railway Minister said this 
traffic would be resumed as soon as both 
Dominions were satisfied it could be done 
without detriment to maintenance of law 
and order. 

On February 17, the Parliament passed 
the Banking Companies Bill, which is 
designed to consolidate and amend pre- 
vious laws, and to regulate and promote 
sound banking 

The Government has established a 
Directorate-General of Shipping, which 
will have headquarters in Bombay 

The large-scale manufacture of peni- 
cillin, antimalaria, and sulpha drugs 
will be undertaken by the Government, 
with technical assistance to be furnished 
by a Swedish firm 

American steam boilers have not had 
a wide market in India because they did 
not conform to certain provisions of the 
Indian boiler regulations. It has now 
been decided to boilers built to 
any recognized code and to watch their 
performance for a period of 1 year, afte 
which the regulations will be finally 
amended in the light of this experience 

The Indian Government has waved ex- 
port control for a temporary period on 
certain commodities destined for Pakis- 
tan. Should this procedure prove 
factory, it is expected that a further re- 
laxation will be made in control of 
shipments to the neighboring dominion 


operations 
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IMPORT LICENSING POLICY 


A public notice issued by the Government 
of India on February 22, 1949 
the procedure to be followed in the is- 
suance of import licenses for the 6-month 
period, January-June 1949. The regu- 
lations do not apply to goods falling under 


announce 


new 


the “Capital Goods” and “Heavy Electrical 
Plant” licensing procedure |See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 22, 1948] 

For the purpose of licensing imports 


countries have been grouped into three cate- 


gories; namely, dollar area, hard-currency 


countries, and sterling and soft-currency 
countries. Open General License No. XI 


applicable to the imports from sterling and 
soft-currency countries, is continued in 
force. No imports are permitted from the 
Union of South Africa (an economic sanction 
having no relation to monetary situa- 
tion ) Special policies govern imports from 
Peru, Japan, Germany, and Switzerland 
Applications for import must, in 
most cases, be accompanied by a certificate of 


any 


licenses 


income-tax verification All licenses are 
valid within 6 months from 
the date of the license, except for a list of 


for shipment 


certain essential items (mostly machinery) 
for which licenses will be valid for ] year 


Past imports from dollar areas will deter. 
mine quotas to be assigned establisheq 
hippers” for items that are subject to mone. 
tary ceilings Importers who have not pre- 


viously imported a_ particular 
from a dollar or hard-currency 
“newcomers,” 


commodity 
country wil] 
even though they 
may have imported the same commodity from 


be treated as 


other sources 
sued for 

If the import license application is for im. 
porting from a dollar or 
country, the applicant 


forts, ll any 


Separate instructions are is. 


applications from “newcomers.” 

hard-currency 
must state what ef. 
were made to obtain the goods 


or suitable substitutes from sterling or soft. 


currency countrie 
Compared with the 


} regulations for the 
period, July-December 


1948, the 
dollar and hard-cur. 


licensing 
situation with respect t 
rency countries is more severe. Several com. 


modities, formerly licensed, are not prohib. 


ited The following lists indicate the licens. 
ng treatment that will be accorded specified 
items when imported from dollar areas, Im. 
port licenses will not be granted for impor. 
tation from the dollar area for items not ap- 
pearing on these list The description 
some of the items in the following list is nec. 
essal mewhat abbreviated 


I Ms To BE LICENSED LIBERALLY From 
DOLLAR AREAS 

Ball, roller and taper bearing Diesel en- 
gines and par except parts for road-vehicle 
engine gasoline and Kerosene engines and 
p s, except pal r road-vehicle engines 
n rs and generators, and part pneumatic 
pla da } I e electric tools and 
4 nd polishing bobs and wheels, scratet 
nd ( uring bri he 

Machinery for the followin industries 
Jute hemp tea ron teel, electric supply 
mining, road building, and hauling; textile 
nachinery and apparatus (except bobbins 
nd picker d compone! parts; com 
pone par I A machiner\ onduit 
accessorie ynthetic graphite, amorphous 
irbon f ele ri urnace ind electrolytic 
vork ners and blocks for electric furnaces 
electric ¢ tr d missi rear; and 
lachine ¢ 

Kn mat ( mal 1 r le han 4 
b. h. p.) and part trade catalogs and adver- 
l circula mported by parcel post 
tandard technical or reference books con- 
cerning law, medicine cience, or industry 
and books, maps, charts, plans, music, illus- 
trations, et 

Empty drums and barrels returned to ou 
companies; part r household refrigerators 
typewriter parts, except ribbons; sewing ma- 
chine parts; x-ray film instruments, appa- 
ratus, and appliances imported as baggage for 


use by the passenger in his profession or busi- 


ness; and specimens, models, diagrams, etc 


‘ 


for instructional purposes 


Greases, except paraffin wax; the following 
namely, cutting ol 

switch oil 
absorber oil 


except 


types of mineral oils 
insulating oil 
shock 


machinery 


transformer oil 
and 


colga oil 


industrial 


mineral 
lubricating oil 
oil expellers, room coolers and other unessen- 
and lithographing equlp- 
rubber blankets 


tial types; printing 
and component parts 
and hosiery 


ment 
for printing presses; needles 
Passenger elevators and machinery 
manually 
less than 14 b. h. p.; sugar mill equipment 
capable of being worked by manual or animal 
labor; agricultural machinery and_ imple- 
ments (tractors to be licensed on recommen- 
dation of the Ministry of Agriculture); and 
industrial sewing machines 


parts; 


(nonindustrial ) operated or 0 
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eckly 


s To Be LICENSED FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


ITEM ; 
SUBJECT TO MONETARY CEILINGS 


Wax, separators, and sealing compound for 
patteries; raw hemp fiber, raw sisal fiber and 
aloe fiber; sisal yarn; electrodes (licensed only 
to iron and steel manufacturers and welding 
concerns) ; aluminum circles, sheets, etc.; un- 
wrought aluminum ingots, blocks, and bars; 
prass caps for electric lamp manufacturers; 
metal-working tools; wood-working tools 
(saws and cutters), hacksaw blades, glass 
cutters, emery Wheel dressers, tube expand- 
ers, files, rasps, saws, twist drills, and ream- 
ers; precision and measuring tools; emery 
grain (licensed only to actual users); graphite 
and carborundum crucibles; power-driven 
road rollers and tractors (subject to recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of Transport); in- 
dustrial exhaust fans and blowers; air or gas 
compressors, not being part of any other ap- 
paratus, power-driven pumps and parts, ex- 
cept trailer pumps; and gasoline pump parts, 
manually operated (licensed only to petro- 
leum companies) 

Electric bulbs for miners’ safety lamps, 
studio lamps, and auto lamps; electric car- 
bons; electric batteries (except for flashlights 
and automobiles) ; lamps and parts 
(licensed only to actual consumers); certain 
chemical agents; zinc chloride; coal tar dyes; 
rosin; stearine; milk foods for infants; drugs 
and medicines (specified “essential” 
only); and unmanufactured tobacco 

Mercury amalgams, compounds 
arations except antifouling 
chemicals (specified “essential” types only); 
alkaloids of opium and their 
cinematograph films; paints, colors, and 
painters’ materials (except aluminum powder 
and paint, paper, and 
packed for retail sale; rotary 
ink; essential oils 
chrome split skins 


safety 


types 


, and prep- 
compositions; 


derivatives; 


sand glass paper), 
type printers’ 


natural or synthetic; and 


Firebricks; building and engineering mate- 
rials except iron wood, and tiles; glass 
shells and tubes for making electric bulbs: 
flashlight bulbs; well drillers 
and diggers; zip fasteners; garage tools, tire 
valves, etc 


steel 
crown corks: 


cylinders containing gas: and 
sets Of mats for advertisin2 
nection with films 
Typewriters, complete; component parts of 
radio receiving sets; motor cars, trucks. vans, 
chassis, imported crated 
motor car parts 
, tubes, bolts, and 
nuts; motorcycle and scooter parts and acces- 
forles, except tires and tubes; and parts and 
accessories for mechanically 
hicles tires, : 


materials in con- 


buses, and bus 
knocked down for assembly; 
and accessories except tires 


propelled ve- 
except tubes, fan belts, hose 
rubber horn bulbs, motorcycle handle grips 
rubber mats, and storage batteries 
Photographic negatives and printing paper; 
slides for motion-picture advertising material 
In connection with films; 
struments 
cinema; 


photographic in- 
apparatus, and appliances except 
specimens, models, diagrams, et¢ 
not for instructional purposes; and empty 
gelatine capsules 
Antimony ore 
users) ; 


(licensed only to actual 
gilsonite (licensed only to paint man- 
ufacturers); certain chemicals in 


over 28 pounds 


packages 
(solids) or one Winchester 
quart (liquids); sulphur; paints, colors and 
painters’ materials, not packed for retail sale, 
and not including the following types: Stiff 
paints, general purpose ready-mixed paints 
and enamels, ordinary varnishes, bituminous 
paints, dry distemper, and aluminum powder 
and paint; and fertilizers (licenses subject 
to approval of the Ministry of Agriculture) 

Rubber tires and tubes and other manu- 
factures of rubber, not otherwise specified, 
(excluding apparel and boots and 
wood for manufacturing bobbins, shuttles, 
and ships; wood pulp (licensed to paper 
mills); dairy and poultry-farming appliances; 
electrical instruments apparatus, and appli- 


shoes); 
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ances of an essential nature; and electro- 
medical apparatus. 

Aircraft, including parts, engines, tires and 
tubes; articles for the construction, repair, 
and maintenance of aircraft; light ships, and 
ships for inland and harbor navigation; fur- 
niture, tackle, and apparel for ships; non- 
electrical instruments, apparatus, and appli- 
ances not otherwise specified; and optical, 
scientific, and surgical instruments, appara- 
tus, and appliances, except sun glasses, gog- 
gles, spectacle frames and lenses. 

Raw asbestos (licensed to actual users 
only); celluloid; cellulose acetate sheets and 
molding powder; cresol-formaldehyde mold- 
ing powder; curled hair rope; fiberboards, 
hardboards, and insulating boards except vul- 
canized fiber sheets and plywood; and carbon 
black and other blacks. 

Glucose; micarta sheets; phenol-formalde- 
hyde molding powders, resinous sheets, tubes, 
rods, etc.; perspex (methyl methacrylate); 
stero flongs; urea-formaldehyde molding 
powders; vulcanized fiber in sheets, rods, and 
tubes; creolyte; and casein (licensed only to 
plywood manufacturers). 


JUTE QUOTA INCREASED 


The previous allocation of 34,000 bales of 
raw jute for shipment to the United States 
from India has been increased to 50,000 long 
tons (280,000 bales) for the jute season 
1948-49, according to an announcement by 
the Government of India. Eleven varieties 
of jute are included in the allocation 


lraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated March 1) 


The economic situation in Iraq continued 
to deteriorate during February, with no re- 
lief in sight until the promise of bumper 
crops materializes and Iraqi oil once again 
freely flows to the Mediterranean 

The Government has borrowed $17,000,000 
from banks and the Currency Board to meet 
its commitments, according to a statement 
made in Parliament by the Prime Minister. 
He did not indicate whether this action was 
stop-gap financing to meet current obliga- 
tions or, whether it included deficiency ap- 
propriation for capital works. In the mean- 
time, the Iraqi dinar, theoretically exchange- 
able at par with the pound sterling and 
which stood at a 1 percent premium a year 
ago, is now selling at an 11 percent discount 

The amount of unused dollars resulting 
from the Anglo-Iraqi Scarce Currency Agree- 
ment which expires June 30, 1949, is placed 
at approximately $17,500,000. This amount 
apparently will revert to the London dollar 
pool inasmuch as Iraq has no “free” sterling, 
as distinguished from “blocked” sterling, 
with which to release these dollars 

There was a short-lived run on Baghdad 
banks during the last week in February by 
members of the Jewish community who 
feared Government action in freezing their 
accounts, but all demands were met 

The Baghdad Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates the 1948 adverse trade balance at 
$152,000,000, with imports at $184,000,000 and 
exports at $32,000,000. The adjusted import 
balance is believed to be closer to $100,000,- 
000 when consideration is given to the fact 
that imports are appraised for customs pur- 
poses at local market values, and corrections 
are made for oil company imports and ex- 
ports. This adverse balance stems almost 
exclusively from the dislocation of trade 
caused by political developments in Pales- 
tine 


It is estimated that the retail trade was 
60 to 70 percent off, compared with February 
1948. There is virtually no market for 
processed goods. Money and credit are so 
scarce that wholesalers deal direct with the 
public in certain instances thus bypassing 
their own retail distributors to whom goods 
are released only against cash. 

Construction is about 90 percent off from 
last year, with materials freely offered below 
cost. Brick kilns are closing down. Between 
80,000 and 90,000 men in the domestic build- 
ing industry can no longer find employment. 

As there are no labor statistics, and be- 
cause the vast majority of the idle can al- 
ways find shelter on the farms through their 
tribal ties until crops are harvested, it is 
difficult to estimate the full extent of unem- 
ployment caused by the depression. 

All indications point to one of the best 
crop years, provided excess precipitation in 
the northern area does not cause rust, and 
if locust infestation can be kept under con- 
trol. A nation-wide survey of barley re- 
serves reveals a surplus of 100,000 to 120,000 
metric tons. This induced some officials to 
advocate lifting the embargo on barley ex- 
ports. No decision has been taken as yet, 
although 30,000 tons were sold to India for 
famine relief. 

Negotiations are presently being con- 
ducted between representatives of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. and the Government with a 
view to reconsidering the present oil con- 
cession agreements as well as the reopening 
of the Haifa pipe line. 

A committee composed of lawyers and 
members of the Administrative Committee 
of the Baghdad Chamber of Commerce has 
been formed at the request of the Secretary 
of the Arab League to discuss Pan Arab Com- 
panies’ Laws for the purpose of revising these 
laws 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. MISSION AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated February 28) 


Developments of principal economic 
significance in Israel during February 
included the signing of the Israel-Egypt 
armistice; the victory of Mapai (Labor 
Party) in the Histadruth (General Fed- 
eration of Jewish Labor) elections; and 
the initiation of sales of small investor 
national loan bonds. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

An order canceling all import licenses 
issued under the Mandatory Government 
(prior to May 15, 1948) has been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of February 
16. Any person who ordered goods under 
such licenses and who paid for but have 
not received them, is now required to 
apply for new licenses. 

Current foreign-trade statistics are 
still under a “wartime black-out’’; how- 
ever, the Treasury has now released the 
following figures on the utilization of im- 
port licenses during the period from May 
15 to December 31, 1948: 

(1) Imports paid for in currency: 
Pounds sterling, 10,839,366; dollars, 18,- 
047,708; Swiss francs, 38,588; Belgian 
francs, 260,000. 
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(2) Imports for which currency was 
not released (gifts excepted): Pounds 
sterling, 4,985,737; dollars, 4,272,776; 
Swiss francs, 550,537; Belgian francs, 
16,190,198; French francs, 13,936,354; 
Swedish kronen, 237,119. 

(3) Gifts: Pounds sterling, 90,931; dol- 
lars, 819,078; Swiss francs, 3,365; Belgian 
francs, 4,500; Swedish kronen, 12,000. 


(4) Releases “for other purposes”’ 
(e. g., freight, insurance payments, 
transfer of profits abroad): Pounds 


sterling, 206,489; dollars, 1,706,362; Swiss 
francs, 287,331; Belgian francs, 375,679; 
French francs, 522,108; Swedish crowns, 
22,801. 

(5) Total: Pounds sterling, 18,122,523; 
dollars, 24,845,924; Swiss francs, 870,924: 
Belgian francs, 16,830,377; French francs 
14,458,462; Swedish crowns, 271,920. 


INDUSTRY 


The Israeli diamond industry is re- 
ported to be in a slump as a result of 
falling sales in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Israel Economist and othe 
trade papers. Local manufacturers are 
reported to be approaching the Govern- 
ment for assistance in the form of sub- 
sidies or extensions of time for turning 
in dollars earned. 

Both Government and business have 
indicated an increased interest in the in- 
vestment of private United States capi- 
tal in Israel. The Economic Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency is preparing 
handbooks and indexes of firms. The 
Minister of Finance and the Economic 
Coordinator are planning tax-benefit 
legislation to encourage foreign invest- 
ment, and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is pursuing an active program to 
obtain concessions. 

The Palestine Economic Corporation 
has entered into an agreement with a 
group of American plastic manufactur- 
ers to open a branch factory in Israel: 
the plant is expected to 
$3,000,000. 

Fuel prices were to be reduced effec- 
tive March 1, following the Govern- 
ment’s cancellation of the surcharge on 
petroleum imported by the Government, 
and the drop in prices of private imports 
of petroleum. 


cost about 


AGRICULTURE 


Shipments of citrus fruits this season 
totaled 1,726,542 cases of oranges and 
331,058 cases of grapefruit up to Feb- 
ruary 20, according to unofficial esti- 
mates. The trade believed that con- 
tinued fine weather would permit 2,000,- 
000 to 2,500,000 cases of citrus to be 
shipped during March. 

The Food Controller announced an in- 
crease from 1 to 14 kilograms in the 
sugar ration for March. 

As a result of recent storms, vegetable 
supplies suffered so severely that they 
are now reserved only for children, sick 
persons, and military personnel. 
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One-third of the Jordan Valley banana 
crop has been spoiled by frost and is now 
expected to total only 2,500 tons instead 
of the anticipated 4,100 tons, according 
to unofficial sources. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


During the month, an 8-hour nonstop 
flight between Paris and Lydda Airport 
was inaugurated. 

American, British Conference, and 
Dutch lines have now abolished sur- 
charges on freight, according to shipping 
circles. The surcharges were first im- 
posed at the time of the introduction of 
demurrage payments, and subsequently 
reduced substantially. 

New rates for surface mail being sent 
abroad, representing increases up to 50 
percent, went into effect March 1. They 
are as follows: For ordinary mail up 
to 20 grams, 30 mils, and for each addi- 
tional 20 grams, 15 mils; for postcards, 
15 mils; for business papers and samples 
up to 50 grams, 10 mils, and for each 
additional 50 grams, 5 mils; for parcels, 
the rates are 10 mils for every 50 grams, 
with a minimum, however, of 60 mils per 
parcel. 

CONSTRUCTION 

As a result of continuing heavy im- 
migration, considerable interest is being 
exhibited in Government and commer- 
cial circles over the construction of hous- 
ing units and town planning An 
American town-planning expert, who 
recently completed a 6 weeks’ survey for 
the Minister of Labor, recommended that 
emphasis should be on towns of 60,000 
people, with Tel Aviv and Haifa as the 
metropolitan centers. Another Ameri- 
can expert is in Israel for discussions 
relative to a large-scale prefabricated- 
housing scheme. 

Four housing plans totaling 700 units 
were approved in the town of Ramat Gan 
on February 4. The first project of 200 
units is to cost I£98,000 


FINANCE 


In addition to the $35,000,000 agricul- 
tural Export-Import 
ment ‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
February 14, 1949) proceeds of which are 
to be used for irrigation projects, pur- 
chase of bulldozers, excavators, pumps, 
tractors and farm implements, the Israel 
Government is adding $55,000,000 to be 
utilized under a 3-year program for the 
development of irrigation and agricul- 
ture, according to the Finance Minister 

In regard to the remaining $65,000,000 
of the Export-Import Bank 
Israel, projects are to be 
against this amount during 1949. Trans- 
portation and communication experts 
are now in the United States conducting 
negotiations with suppliers of equipment. 

Currency in circulation is reported to 
be I£34,884,000 as of February 23 (as 


Bank loan agree- 


loan to 
submitted 





compared with I£30,550,000 at the eng of 
December), according to the Anglo-Pg). 
estine Bank Currency Issue Department. 
Foreign-exchange cover continued to in. 
crease, with Palestine Currency Boarg 
notes being reduced correspondingly, ]t 
is interesting to note that from early 
November 1948 to late February 1949 
although total currency in circulation 
increased only some I£7,000,000, foreign. 
exchange cover rose I£12,026,909. 

The I£3,000,000 national loan for per- 
sonal investors was released for sale on 
February 16, and on February 28 some 
I£2,000,000 was already subscribed, ac. 
cording to press reports. Lottery draw- 
ings in connection with this issue are to 
commence April 14; a total of 109 
“prizes” are to be offered each year, 

Another national loan, the bearer bond 
issue of I£7,500,000, is reported to be sub- 
scribed to I£5,000,000 

Luxury excise taxes up to a maximum 
of 35 percent of the import or production 


price are now being imposed for the 
first time in Israel These taxes are 
being levied on a wide range of com- 


modities including private cars, motor- 
cycles, refrigerators, radio sets, watches, 
musical instruments, photos, fur coats, 


jewelry, perfumes, and carpets 
LABOR 
Strikes at two chocolate factories con- 
tinued despite the efforts of the Govern- 


ment Executive Committee of Hista- 
druth, which was reported rendering ad- 
ditional assistance to strikers A brew- 
ery strike at Rishon-le-Zion over the 


dismissal of 30 workmen was temporarily 
concluded as a result of the manage- 
ment’s agreement to guarantee employ- 
ment to all workers until April 1, after 
which a new agreement will be nego- 
iated 

The Mapai 
torious in the Histadruth national labor 


Labor Party) was vic- 


association elections. Mapai is reported 
to have gained some 60 percent of the 
seats in the general convention and a 
most 


majority in the 


labor councils 


important local 


NoTE: If£1 


The State of Israel maintains a dual system 


approximately $3.02 (or $4.03) 


of exchange rate Incoming remittances 


imports and investments (for approved pur- 


poses) are subject to the $3.02 rate Israeli 


exports are subject to the $4.03 rate 


Vex ICO 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION IN 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
EXPORT SURTAX ON ADDITIONAL COM- 
MODITIES 
A Mexican decree published in the Diarlo 

Oficial of January 17, 1949, and effective Jan- 

uary 18 

percent ad valorem export surtax on addl- 

A 50 percent reduction 


provided for reductions in the 1 


tional commodities 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CUBAN REGISTRATIONS 


Registrations of commercial and pri- 
vate aircraft in Cuba totaled 232 in 1948, 
all but 5 of which were of United States 
manufacture, according to the National 
Transport Commission. e 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Cuban Congress that would exempt im- 
ported aircraft from duty 


Use HELICOPTERS TO FIGHT 
LOCUSTS 


IrAQ WILI 


Two Bell helicopters are ready for use 
in Iraq’s locust-elimination campaign. 
They should aid the work considerably, 
according to recent reports. 


Automotive 
Produets 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of vehicles ‘(including loco- 
motives, ships, and aircraft) from the 
United Kingdom amounted to a monthly 
average of £21,171,000 for the third quar- 
1948, compared with £20,106,000 
for the second quarter of 1948 

November 1948 exports amounted to 
£21,931,009 compared £21,373,000 
for October. 

An export target of £500,000 for ‘“‘cara- 
vans” (trailers) in 1949 
announced. 


ter of 


with 


has been 


DEVELOPMENTS, BRAZIL 


The National Motors Factory at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, hopes to commence 
assembly of motors and truck chassis 
during 1949, and plans to reduce imports 
of parts progressively to the extent that 
they can be produced within Brazil. 

Factory officials have revealed 
three contracts have been made 
the Isotta-Fraschini group in Italy. The 
first acquisition of patent and 
manufacturing rights against payment of 
a lump sum plus royalties. The second 
covers the purchase of parts and equip- 
ment, and the third provides for the sup- 
ply of technical assistance by the Ital- 
lans, including the employment of three 
technicians whose services are contract- 
ed and paid for by the National Motors 
Factory. 


that 
with 


covers 


April 4, 1949 
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MoTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, 
NEW ZEALAND 

Motor-vehicle registrations in New 
Zealand reached an all-time high of 
377,603 on December 31, 1948. This fig- 
ure includes 228,562 passenger 
39,453 light trucks, and 30,621 
trucks. 


Coal and Coke 


REVIEW OF 1948 SOLID-FUELS SUPPLIES, 
DENMARK 


cars, 
heavy 


Coal imports in 1948 were about 2,775,- 
000 metric tons, a decline of 20 percent 
from 1947. Poland and the United King- 
dom supplied over 90 percent of these 
imports. Imports of coke and coke 
breeze, however, increased by about 50 
percent to approximately 910,000 metric 
tons, of which over 60 percent was sup- 
plied from the Ruhr. 

Production of peat and lignite during 
the year was about 6,000,000 metric tons, 
a decline of 25 percent from the previous 
year. 

Consumption of coal and coke during 
the year was about 3,500,000 tons, exclu- 
sive of lignite and peat. Approximately 
37 percent was used by gas and electric 
power plants; 13 percent by railways; 
30 percent by other industries; and 20 
percent in domestic heating. 

Stocks of coal and coke during the year 
were the largest since the war and, as a 
result, increased rations were allotted to 
industry and domestic heating. 


Imports, NEW ZEALAND 


Total coal imports into New Zealand 
in 1948 were 71,188 long tons compared 
with 90,000 tons in 1947. Of the 1948 
total, 43,750 tons were imported from the 
United Kingdom, 9,558 tons from South 
Africa, 9,158 tons from the United States, 
and 8,722 tons from India. Another 
shipment from India caught fire en route 
and was landed and used in Australia. 
In 1947, all of the coal imported came 
from the United States. 

Imported coal is used mainly by the 
New Zealand Railways. 


SHIPMENTS, CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Shipments of coal and coke from Cal- 
cutta, India, during the fourth quarter 
of 1948 totaled 933,709 long tons, of 
which 427,996 tons went to other coastal 
ports in India and 505,713 tons were ex- 
ports to foreign countries. Exports in 


long tons, by destinations, during 
quarter were as follows: 


the 


Destination Amount 


Pakistan --_~--- sascinitanpel tae lc Pee 
2 seiko snk a in cma ny cle | 
LEER hee tea Caer es eee soa= 30,588 
RE ee ee ae eee tee ae 26, 175 
Portuguese India-_ i ekcgen vena ibads 57, 573 
Straits Settlements___.__....___-- 23, 650 
Australia__-_-_- ee ener pee eee eS 16, 500 
Other countries 4 i 

Qo) eh y eR ae 505, 713 


SPAIN’S IMPORTS From U. K. 


Under the terms of a commercial 
agreement, the United Kingdom was to 
ship 750,000 tons of coal to Spain during 
the year ended March 31, 1949. Asa re- 
sult of negotiations that took place in 
December, it is hoped to continue ship- 
ments at the same annual rate through 
the second quarter of 1949. 

Monthly allocations of British coal 
for the Spanish fishing fleet were in- 
creased on October 1, 1948, from 18,000 
tons to 30,000 tons. Coal from the 
United Kingdom is also being supplied to 
the Spanish railways, naval vessels, and 
other Government-owned or Govern- 
ment-subsidized enterprises. 


| * 
Chemicals 
ALGERIA WILL ESTABLISH FACTORIES 


Included in Algeria’s 10-year indus- 
trialization plan is the establishment of 
13 factories to provide most of the mate- 
rials needed for the production of insec- 
ticides and fungicides, paints and var- 
nishes, and glue and gelatin, states a 
foreign chemical publication. The plan 
was initiated in 1946, but it is only re- 
cently that details have been released. 


EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


In January 1949, Argentina exported 
3,488 metric tons of tankage (‘‘guano”) 
and 846 tons of dried blood. Exports of 
both materials were mostly to Europe. 


WHITE ARSENIC PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Victoria, Australia, produced 186 long 
tons of white arsenic in the first 9 months 
of 1948. Output in Western Australia 
was 214 tons. 


IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo’s imports of chemi- 
cals in the first 6 months of 1948 rose 
sharply from those in the first half of 
1947. They totaled 7,299 metric tons, 











valued at 57,708,000 francs, whereas in 
the first half of 1947 they amounted to 
3,760 tons, valued at 25,420,000 francs. 
(43.59 Belgian Congo francs US$1.) 


BRITISH East AFRICA DOES EXPERIMENTAL 
WorRK ON FERTILIZERS 


The East Africa Scientific Industrial 
Research Organization is continuing ex- 
tensive experimental work on the devel- 
opment of phosphatic fertilizer. In 1948 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
completed laboratory investigations of 
the product, compounded roughly of four 
parts phosphate rock calcined with one 
part soda ash, and is said to be evaluating 
the possiblities of commercial produc- 
tion. Manufacture would make inex- 
pensive fertilizers available to soil-de- 
pleted African areas, as phosphate rock 
from Uganda and soda from Lake Magadi 
in Kenya are readily accessible. 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in 1948 advanced in value 
more than $5,000,000 from those in 1947, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. Totals were $118,830,000 and 
$113,085,000, respectively. 


PLANTS IN TIENTSIN, CHINA, RESUME 
OPERATIONS 


Five chemical plants in Tientsin, China, 
formerly belonging to the National 
Resources Commission, have resumed 
operations after a suspension of 2 
months, states the Chinese press. Their 
principal products are industrial salt, 
hydrochloric acid, caustic soda, bleach- 
ing powder, and sulfuric acid. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of nitrogen in France is ex- 
pected to reach 350,000 metric tons in 
1952 and to be increased eventually to 
500,000 tons annually, states a foreign 
chemical publication. Attainment of 
these goals depends upon construction 
of plants at Carling and Roussel and 
further development of synthetic proc- 
esses by the coal mines. 


PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Output of caustic soda in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany reached a postwar 
record of 16,500 metric tons in December 
1948, bringing the total for the year to 
155,400 tons, or 75 percent above that 
in 1947. Production of soda ash rose 
sharply during the month to 44,200 tons 
and that of chlorine also advanced. Al- 
though production of sulfuric acid con- 
tinued to improve (62,000 tons in Decem- 
ber), a shortage prevailed. 


IMPORTS, HAITI 


Haiti’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in the fiscal year 
ended September 1948 totaled 1,031 met- 
ric tons, valued at 3,546,084 gourdes. Im- 
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1946-47 


these 
amounted to 1,134 tons, worth 3,186,633 


ports of products in 


gourdes. (1 gourde=—US$0.20.) 


PRODUCTION AND EXPporTs OF CITRIC ACID, 
ITALY 


Production of citric acid in Italy in the 
first 6 months of 1948 dropped 94 percent 
from that in the corresponding period 
of 1947, according to statistics compiled 
by the Italian Coal Committee. Totals 
were 55 metric tons and 924 metric tons, 
respectively; in the year 1947 output was 
1,301 tons. The sharp drop was prob- 
ably the result of greatly increased ex- 
ports of lemons in 1948, which diverted 
them from citric-acid production 

Exports of citric acid in the first half 
of 1948 totaled 706 tons, valued at 228.- 
162,000 lire: in the year 1947 they 
amounted to 224 tons, worth 84,992,000 
lire. (575 lire=—US$1.) 


DYE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of dyes in Japan reached 
another postwar peak in December 1948, 
when output totaled 690 metric tons, 9 
percent above the previous record of 633 
tons in November. Total production in 
1948 was 5,335 tons, almost double the 
1947 figure of approximately 2,700 tons 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, KOREA 


In 1948, 450,000 metric tons of chemi- 
cal fertilizers were used in Korea. The 
1949 schedule calls for more than 80,000 
tons ‘N content) of nitrogenous ma- 
terials, more than 225,000 tons of super- 
phosphates, and somewhat less than 20,- 
000 tons of potassic fertilizers (K.O) 


WHITE ARSENIC EXporTs, PERU 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Peru ex- 
ported 595 metric tons of white arsenic 
valued at 402,470 soles. Exports in the 
first half of 1947 totaled 23 tons, valued 
at 13,919 soles. (1 sol=US$0.1538.) 


HELICOPTERS USED To Spray COTTON, 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


In the fall of 1948 a pest-control serv- 
ice operated a helicopter spraying unit in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, where large 
areas are planted to cotton. Trials are 
said to have demonstrated that the jassid, 
which attacks cotton, could be satisfac- 
torily controlled by this method; 6,796 
feddans (1 feddan=1.038 
sprayed, an average of 283 daily. It is 
believed that in the future it may be 
possible to increase spraying to between 
600 and 900 feddans daily 


acres) were 


IMPORTS, SYRIA-LEBANON 


Syria-Lebanon’'s imports of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals in the first half of 
1948 increased to 12,579 metric tons, 
valued at SL£10,024,000, from 10,637 tons 
(SL£9,039,000) in the first 6 months of 
1947. Exports of these products in the 
first half of 1948 dropped to 615 tons 


(SL£1,188,000) from 724 tons (SL£1.. 
419,000) in the corresponding periog of 
1947. (2.18 SL£—US$1, official 


SL£3.60, free rate.) 


rate: 


TARTARIC ACID IMPORTS, PortTugayz 


Portugal’s imports of tartaric acid in 
the first half of 1948 were at a rate much 
below those in the year 1947. They 
dropped to 5 metric tons, valued at 86,000 
escudos; compared with 130 tons, Valued 
at 2,548,000 escudos, in the year 1947 
(1 escudo= approximately US$0.04.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Vrany Chemical Corp, of South 
Africa, Ltd., Capetown, Union of South 
Africa, is making satisfactory progress 
with its plant at Saldhana Bay for the 
manufacture of chemicals 
States the foreign Salt in in- 
dustrial grades is being produced; po- 
tassium bromides, and _ bromine 
will be recovered later. It is also planned 
to use the various salts in the produc. 
tion of heavy chemicals. The plant will 
operate continuously, handling 6,000,009 
gallons of sea daily, an amount 
that may be exceeded as production be- 
comes established 


sea-watel! 


press 


Salts, 


water 


IMPORTS OF CARBON BLACK, U. K 


The United Kingdom's imports of car- 
bon black ‘from natural gas) increased 
in 1948 to 874.815 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight—-112 pounds), valued at 
£2.700,120, the Board of Trade reports 
in the British trade Imports of 
this material in 1947 totaled 757,193 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £2,182,392 


press 


Construction 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CHINA 


The Chenki plant of a Chinese cement 
company is now producing 1,700 tons of 
cement per month The Teyeh 
plant of the same firm, however, which 
is now equipped with new machinery and 
a total monthly capacity of 30,000 

(180,000 
only 50 percent of capacity, because ol 
the lack of demand and the general de- 
pression 


new 


has 


tons barrels), is operating at 


BUILDING, REPUBLIC OF 


PANAMA 


DECREASE IN 


Official statistics give the total value 
of construction, both private and gov- 
ernmental, in the Republic of Panama 
during 1948 as $9,100,000, compared with 
$10,526,000 in 1947 and $11,230,000 in 
1946. This construction was mostly in 
the Provinces of Panama and Colon; 
only about 5 percent was in the interior 
provinces. The 1948 value of construc- 
tion represents a decrease of 13.5 percent 
from 1947. 

Value of private construction in 1948 
totaled approximately $8,314,000, and 
governmental construction, $786,000; in 
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1947 private $9,793,000, and govern- 
mental, $733,000; and in 1946, private 
$9 751,000, and governmental $1,479,000. 


DEVELOPMENTS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

A cement factory recently was opened 
near Rufisque, Senegal, French West 
Africa. An annual production of 60,000 
metric tons is anticipated. This output 
should stimulate construction, which has 
been slow for some time. 

Attempts to develop industry away 
from the larger towns in French West 
Africa are hindered by the primitive 
conditions of large areas. New estab- 
lishments would have to build homes for 
workers, roads and water and electric 
utilities. Nevertheless, a need still exists 
for additional factories to process the 
territory's raw materials. 


New CEMENT PLANT, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A Philippine cement company has 
been incorporated by prominent Filipino 
interests with an authorized capital of 
2000,000 pesos (‘US$1,000,000). Its first 
plant is to be built near Iloilo. The only 
cement production since the war has 
been by a Government corporation at 
Cebu, which is expected to increase pro- 
duction substantially in 1949. 


VENEZUELA WILL IMPROVE AIRPORTS 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Public 
Works has announced it will reconstruct 
airdromes at seven cities and construct 
one new airport An appropriation of 
3.000.000 bolivares has been provided by 
the Government for this airport work. 


Electrical 
qu ipment 


MANUFACTURE OF REFRIGERATION EQUIP- 
MENT, ARGENTINA 


A Danish firm, manufacturing refrig- 
eration equipment, announced that it 
will open a branch plant in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, during the spring of 1949. 
The branch will handle mainly electrical 
repair work, but according to plans, it 
Will also. manufacture — refrigeration 
equipment 


MONTHLY Export FicurEs, U. K. 


Monthly exports of electrical goods and 
apparatus during the third quarter of 
1948 averaged £6,172,000, as compared 
with a monthly average of £6,206,000 in 
the preceding quarter. November 1948 
exports amounted to £6,670,000, com- 
pared with £6,521,000 in October. 





Civilian aircraft in Finland numbered 
35 planes at the end of 1948, according 


to the Ministry of Communications at 
Helsinki. 


April 4, 1949 


Foodstutfs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 
CANNING OF SARDINES AND TUNA, IRAN 


Although there are believed to be 
abundant fishery resources in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Iran supports only one fish- 
canning plant and has difficulty in 
disposing of its small output. This can- 
nery, owned by the Government and 
operated by the Industrial and Mining 
Bank, has a capacity of about 5 tons of 
fish each 8-hour day. Production, how- 
ever, for the entire 5-month season 
(mid-October to mid-March) is esti- 
mated at 50 to 60 metric tons. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BELGIAN IMPORTS OF CITRUS FRUITS 


Prior to World War II Belgium im- 
ported 70,000 to 80,000 metric tons of 
oranges annually. During 1947, such 
imports reached 130,958 metric tons, and 
in 1948, 99,323 tons. 

In 1947, the United States supplied the 
largest share of Belgian orange imports, 
whereas, in 1948, it supplied only a little 
more than 25 percent of the total. A 
trade agreement recently signed with 
Italy provides for the importation of 20,- 
000 tons of oranges from that country 
during 1949; as compared with 24,417 
tons in 1948. 

Belgian imports of lemons in 1948 to- 
taled 9,176 tons, compared with 10,355 
tons in 1947, Italy having supplied the 
bulk (7,812 tons) in 1948; Spain ranked 
second with 1,156 tons, and the United 
States was third with 106 tons. The re- 
mainder came from France, SwitzZerland, 
and the Belgian Congo. The trade 
agreement recently concluded with Italy 
provides for imports of 6,000 tons of 
lemons during 1949. 

Belgium began importing grapefruit 
only a year or two before the war—in 
1938, 8,964 tons, and in 1947, 11,726 tons, 
of which the United States supplied 75 
percent. Most of the remainder came 
from Palestine. With the elimination of 
Palestine as a supplier during 1948 nearly 
all imports were from the United States, 
and total imports dropped to 6,618 tons. 


CANNED-FRvUIT IMPORTS, BELGIUM— 
LUXEMBOURG 


During the first 11 month of 1948 Bel- 
gium-—Luxembourg imported 5,636 met- 
ric tons of canned fruit, of which 4,222 
tons, valued at more than $1,500,000, 
was supplied by the United States. 


BLUEBERRY CROP, 1948, QUEBEC PROVINCE, 
CANADA 


The commercial blueberry crop in 
1948 in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 


is estimated at 9,286,077 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,400,000 pounds in 1947, 
14,600,000 pounds in 1946, and 21,000,- 
000 pounds in 1945. 

The value of the blueberry crop in 
1948 is estimated at $1,394,695, as com- 
pared with $1,268,596 in 1947—an in- 
crease of more than 9 percent. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The year 1948 was exceptionally fa- 
vorable for production of most agricul- 
tural crops in southern Korea. Total 
fruit production (apples, pears, peaches. 
and cherries) is estimated at more than 
223,452,000 pounds, compared with 160,- 
554,400 pounds in 1947. Some insect 
damage occurred during 1948, but on the 
whole was of relatively little importance 
and was kept under control. 

Actual and invisible exports of de- 
ciduous fruits in 1947 totaled 54,000 41- 
pound boxes of apples and 5,000 33- 
pound boxes of pears. Of the apples, 
34,000 boxes were sold to the United 
States Army Forces in Korea, and 20,000 
boxes were exported to Hong Kong. 
The 5,000 boxes of pears were exported 
to Hong Kong. In 1948, only 15,075 
boxes of apples and 1,000 boxes of pears 
were exported to Hong Kong. The 
marked decline was attributed to the 
absence of sales to the United States 
Army. 

Korean fruit is of superior quality. 
The apples are mostly of varieties well 
known in the United States. The 
Korean pear is a large, hard-fleshed 
fruit of somewhat woody texture but 
juicy and of good flavor. Both products 
are well known throughout the Orient 
and would be in greater demand were 
it not for the general shortage of for- 
eign exchange and their quasi-luxury 
character. China, for example, would 
offer an excellent market for virtually 
any export surplus of Korean fruit, were 
it not for the cessation of all trade be- 
tween the two areas. 


HAITI’s BANANA Exports DECLINE 


Banana exports from Haiti in 1948 de- 
clined 58 percent, having been only 
2,828,470 stems, as compared with 
6,745,859 stems in 1947. 

This decline cannot be ascribed to any 
particular cause or group of causes. The 
agricultural factors involved can be sum- 
marized as follows: Failure of companies 
or of the Government to follow through 
with a replanting, cultivating, pruning, 
and disease-control program on the 
thousands of little farms producing ba- 
nanas; the age of most of the banana 
plants, which averages 10 to 12 years; 
prolonged drought during the winter and 
early spring of 1948; spread of sigatoka 
disease; local consumption of 6- and 7- 
hand stems which, because of the scarcity 
of other food staples (due to drought), 
brought higher local prices than were 
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obtained from exports; no demand in the 
United States for Lacatan variety of ba- 
nanas which made up a sizable percentage 
of the exports in 1946 and 1947; and, also, 
the replanting program of large com- 
panies, with high percentage of young 
plants producing, caused a 55-percent de- 
crease in exports from the St. Marc area 
as compared with the 1947 figure. 


TOMATO PRODUCTION, GUERNSEY, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS, U. K. 


Guernsey, the second largest island of 
the Channel group, plays a leading role 
in supplying England with tomatoes. In 
1948, 7,500,000 baskets of tomatoes, 
weighing 12 pounds each, valued at 
£5,500,000 ($22,000,000), were shipped to 
England from that island. 

The tomato is the most important 
vegetable grown in Guernsey. Hothouses 
(greenhouses which are heated from 
January to April) and “cold houses” are 
used in growing tomatoes. These glass 
houses cover about 800 acres, and prac- 
tically all are used for the cultivation of 
tomatoes. Tomato production averages 
50 tons per acre either in the hot or cold 
greenhouses. In the larger establish- 
ments it is not uncommon for plants to 
yield 10 to 14 pounds of salable tomatoes. 

More than 85 percent of the growers on 
Guernsey plant the Potentate variety of 
tomato. 


Grain and Products 
WHEAT AND FLouR SUPPLY, BELGIUM 


Belgian stocks of wheat and flour, in 
terms of wheat, totaled 244,000 metric 
tons at the end of 1948; about a 3-month 
supply. In addition to the supplies in 
the hands of mills, at port, and en route 
to mills, farm stocks probably totaled 
almost 100,000 tons. Farm supplies cur- 
rently are being delivered to the mills at 
the rate of about 25,000 tons per month. 
The Government is still requiring flour 
mills to incorporate 40 percent of domes- 
tic wheat in the flour. 

The present extraction rate on domes- 
tic wheat is 72 percent; on imported 
wheat, 80 percent. With obligatory in- 
corporation of 40 percent domestic flour 
the average extraction rate is 768 
percent. 

During 1948, Belgium and Luxembourg 
imported 810,000 metric tons of wheat 
and flour, in terms of wheat, of which 
426,000 tons were from the United States, 
250,000 tons from the U.S. S. R., 74,000 
tons from Argentina, 42,000 tons from 
Canada, and 18,000 tons from Australia. 


Poultry and Products 


CUBAN PRODUCTION OF POULTRY AND EGcs 
DECREASED IN 1948 


Cuban production of poultry and eggs 
in 1948 continued the decline which be- 


gan in 1946, as a result of the producers 
turning to more profitable cash crops. 
Production of poultry in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 21,000,000 to 22,000,000 fowl, 
and egg production at 24,000,000 dozen. 
Imports of live chickens, baby chicks, 
and shell eggs from the United States 
reached figures not equaled since the 
1920’s and helped greatly in supplying 
the strong consumer demand. 

Imports of poultry products in 1948 
are estimated to have been even larger 
than the record imports of 1947. Official 
import statistics are available only for 
the first quarter of 1948, and are ad- 
mittedly incomplete as a result of a lack 
of full coverage on air shipments, which 
would support this estimate of increased 
imports. 

The duty-exemption privileges on im- 
ported fresh eggs (first granted in 1945) 
were continued in 1948, with only a short 
interruption. These privileges stimu- 
lated the largest imports in more than 
20 years. It is estimated that durin: 
1948, 180,000 (30 dozen 
each), comparable in grade to United 
States “current receipts,” were imported 
from the United States. Dealers claim 
this quantity would have been at least 
50 percent larger if the margin between 
United States prices and the Cuban 
ceiling price had been greater through- 
out the year. 

The importation of live chickens from 
Florida, by air, during 1948 probably to- 
taled about 400,000, with a net live weight 
of 1,000,000 pounds, exceeding the record 
year 1947 by 75 percent. The length and 
severity of the beef shortage during the 
spring and summer of 1948, the con- 
stantly short supply of pork products, 
heavy consumption of chickens in rural 
areas, and larger consumer purchasing 
power were important factors in creating 
a heavy import demand. 

The best available estimates indicate 
that during 1948 dressed poultry imports 
declined from 1947 levels Importation 
of live fowl which was more practical for 
Cuba, and the high United States prices 
for dressed poultry were primarily re- 
sponsible for the decline. The estimated 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds imported, 
largely for hotels and restaurants in Ha- 
bana, were divided about equally between 
chickens and turkeys. 

Importation of day-old baby chicks 
from the United States, to supply the 
broiler industry in the Habana area, in- 
creased appreciably in 1948 over previous 
levels. Although statistics are not avail- 
able, transportation officials estimate that 
nearly 3,000,000 chicks arrived at Ha- 
bana’s airport during the year. 

Cuban exports of poultry and products 
were negligible in 1948, and were com- 
posed mainly of fighting cocks and breed- 
ing stock sent to other Latin American 
countries. 


cases of eggs 


Sugars and Products 
HIGH PRODUCTION IN EGypt 


Egypt's output of raw sugar in the seg. 
son ended October 31, 1948, reacheq an 
all-time high of 222,505 metric tons, , 
gain of 17 percent over the _previoy 
record of 191,000 tons in the 194g 
season. 

Production of refined sugar in thp 
1947-48 was placed at 199 609 
metric tons by the Sugar Co. officia)s 
and compares with 185,000 tons in thp 
preceding season. 

Officials of La Société Générale de 
Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte, the 
Egyptian monopoly, estimate 
1948-49 raw-sugar production at 207,099 
tons, or 15,000 tons less than the 1947-4 
production, inasmuch as two of its five 
factories 


season 


sugar 


received less sugarcane thi 


year. 
Exports during the 1947-48 season 
totaled 26,168 tons—almost double th; 


1946-47 total. Exports by countries of 
destination are not available, but it j 
believed the bulk of the sugar exported 
went to the Middle-East countries, with 
a smaller quantity going to Switzerland 
and probably some to France 

Sugar Co. officials estimate that ex. 
ports in 1948-49 will be small unless the 
Government permits the 
meet world prices. 


company t 
The price quoted by 
the,company is $150 per ton, but no ex- 
port license is issued by the Ministry of 
Finance unless the sold for 
dollars It has agreed that the 
Sugar Co. will receive 50 percent of the 
dollars from its 
chinery that 
refinery 

Imports during 1947-48 of 12,584 tons 
from the British Ministry of Food repre- 
sent the last shipment to be received in 
fulfilment of a wartime contract 

At the end of the 1947—48 season, total 
stocks were 102,372 tons, of which 83,121 
tons were raw sugar, as compared with 
89,842 tons including 66,563 tons of raw 
in the preceding year. Included 
in the November 1, 1948, raw-sugar stocks 
were 15,182 tons stored in Port Said and 
Suez 


sugar 1S 
been 


exports to pay for ma- 
must be imported for the 


Sugal 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Production of raw sugar in Finland 
in 1948 amounted to 21,000 metric tons— 
more than double the 1947 output of 
10,000 tons. 


. 
4 aN 
l’urs 
FOREIGN ‘TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland imports approximately 90 
percent of the raw furs used in fur gar- 


! 


ments—the United States supplies mainiy 


mink, opossum, muskrat, and beaver 
U. S. S. R., Persian lamb and squirrel 
and the United Kingdom, Indian lamb 
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opossum, and squirrel. The United States 
also supplies Persian-paw plates which 
were formerly purchased in France to be 
resold. 

Imports of furs and fur wearing ap- 
parel in 1948. with 1947 comparisons in 
parentheses, were as follows (in tons): 
Furs and skins, dressed and tanned, 123 
(189); furriers’ furs and skins, in bodies 
and plates, 29 (32); and finished fur 
wearing apparel, 35 (26). 

Although the value of furs and skins 
imported in 1948 dropped only 7 percent 
from 1947, the volume dropped by 3412 
percent, and whereas imports decreased, 
the quantity from the United States in- 
creased to 40 percent in 1948 from 34 per- 
cent in 1947. 

Exports in 1948 consisted of 10 tons 
of dressed and tanned furs and skins, 2 
tons of furriers’ furs and skins, in bodies 
and plates, and 233 kilograms of finished 
fur wearing apparel. Exports to the 
United States consist largely of stone 
martens and pine martens. 


General Products 


TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURE, U. S. S. R. 
ZONE, GERMANY 


The Soviet company, Olympia Office 
Machinery Works, at Erfurt, Germany 
(Soviet Zone), produced an average of 
5,000 typewriters per month in 1948, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. Most of 
these machines were portable models. 
In the future, it is expected that 50 per- 
cent of production will be devoted to 
other types of office machines, 

Present production is divided between 
the domestic market and the fulfillment 
of export contracts with firms in the 
United Kingdom, and orders which have 
been received from the Far East, India, 
and other oversea markets. 


AUSTRIAN EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMOD- 
ITIES TO THE U. S. 


One of the large Austrian manufac- 
turers of imitation stones (‘of glass) 
topped the list of Austrian exports to the 
United States in 1948 with total exports 
valued at $5,626,022—more than double 
the value of 1947 exports of this com- 
modity. About 90 percent of this firm’s 
production goes to the United States and 
is sold to manufacturers of dress jewelry. 

The above-mentioned firm consists of 
two plants employing approximately 
2,000 workers. The glass is produced, 
pressed, and cut into imitation precious 
stones at the plants. Manufacture of the 
stones makes use of a secret color proc- 
€Ss, aS Well as the “Reflexbelag” process 
in which the lower side of the stone is 
coated with metal in order to increase 
the light reflection and the sparkle. Gold 
coatings are used for the higher-quality 
Stones, but in general silver and other 
metal alloys are used. Raw materials 
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are imported, many of them from the 
United States. 

Austrian exports of other selected com- 
modities to the United States included 
the following ‘(values in U.S. currency): 
Artistic antiquities, $17,788; bicycles and 
accessories, $7,830; chinaware, $22,824; 
earthenware, $13,638; glass manufac- 
tures, $894; goldware, silverware, and 
jewelry, $20,044; metalware, $28,497; 
mother-of-pearl manufactures, $2,017; 
novelties, $6,110; smokers’ articles, $40,- 
227; typewriter ink and ribbons, $1,141; 
umbrella frames and handles, $9.340; 
wooden manufactures, $4,094; and paint- 
ings, artistic prints, and works of art, 
$89,220. 


HAITIAN EXporRTS OF HANDICRAFT GOODS 


Exports of Haitian handicraft goods 
increased in value by 88 percent and in 
quantity by 69 percent in the fiscal year 
1947-48, as compared with the preced- 
ing year’s exports. Included in these 
exports were sisal shoes and slippers val- 
ued at 5,859,507 gourdes; sisal handbags, 
1,447,447 gourdes; straw handbags, 6,747 
gourdes; and straw shoes and slippers, 
868 gourdes—a total value of 17,314,569 
gourdes. The total quantity amounted 
to 607,986 kilograms. ‘The value of the 
gourde in U. S. currency is $0.20.) 


GLASSWARE IMPORTS, HAITI 


Haitian imports of glassware in the 
fiscal year 1947-48 totaled 1,441,947 
gourdes, compared with 3,537,353 gourdes 
in the preceding year. 


PLANNED EXPANSION OF INDIA’s LaMp 
FACTORIES 


Present production capacity of India’s 
10 lamp factories is 13,050,000 lamps a 
year, according to the foreign press. By 
1950 this capacity is expected to be ex- 
panded to 22,000,000 lamps per year from 
12 factories. The increase is to be 
achieved by expanding all the large fac- 
tories and by erecting two new plants. 
The project is covered by a capital issue 
of approximately 6,500,000 rupees (1 
rupee=$0.30 United States currency), of 
which 750,000 rupees is for the installa- 
tion of furnaces for blowing glass en- 
velopes in one factory. Indigenous pro- 
duction of glass envelopes now amounts 
to approximately a quarter of the indus- 
try’s needs. It is expected that by 1950 
there will be a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency in the supply of materials, 
although allocations of chemicals and 
fuel will need to be increased substan- 
tially if the additional capacity is to be 
utilized. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BICYCLE FACTORY 
UNDER CONSIDERATION, INDIA 


The establishment of a bicycle factory 
in India is under consideration by the 
Government. The contemplated goal is 
2,000 bicycles a day. The type of own- 


ership — governmental, quasi-govern- 
mental, or private—has not yet been 
determined. 


SEWING-MACHINE MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


A new-model portable electric sewing 
machine is expected to be produced in 
Sweden by the summer of 1949, according 
to an announcement by the Swedish Co- 
operative Union. The-machine will be 
manufactured by a subsidiary of the 
Union in collaboration with a Swedish 
Government rifle factory. 

The new type of machine is based on a 
discontinued Swiss model for which the 
producers have purchased the patent 
rights. Several improvements and ad- 
ditional features are included in the 
new model, which is similar to another 
Swiss portable electric sewing machine 
which has already established a good 
market in Sweden. 

Production for export is contemplated, 
and promising inquiries have been re- 
ceived from abroad. 

Up to this time Sweden has had only 
one sewing-machine manufacturer. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Production of iron and steel in India 
during the fourth quarter of 1948 showed 
a significant recovery from the low sec- 
ond- and third-quarter levels. The 
transport bottleneck at Tata Iron & Steel 
eased slightly, and production activity at 
the Indian Iron & Steel Co. recovered 
from the set-back it sustained in the 
second quarter because of labor difficul- 
ties. The Duplex plant of the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal broke down in the 
first quarter, and full operations were 
not restored until September. Produc- 
tion figures are available only for these 
three companies, but they comprise the 
bulk of India’s iron and steel output. In 
1948 they produced 1,427,000 long tons 
of pig iron and 1,150,000 tons of steel 
ingots. Combined production of iron 
and steel by quarters of 1948 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The continued short-supply situation 
in steel has prompted the Government 
of India to explore the possibilities of 
importing steel from the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Australia. An agreement was con- 
cluded with Belgium under which, it is 
reported, that country has agreed to 
supply India with 100,000 tons of steel 
during 1949. India had not imported 
steel from Belgium previously because 
the Belgian franc was “hard currency” 
and because Belgian prices were con- 
sidered prohibitive. It is believed that 
Belgium has agreed to supply steel at 
current international prices. 

The tea industry has suffered most 
from the steel shortage because of the 
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low priority accorded it by the distribu- 
tion and import-control authorities in 
India. The annual requirements of the 
tea gardens are placed at 50,000 tons. 
Of this tonnage, 75 percent is required 
for new construction, 15 percent for 
maintenance and repairs, and 10 per- 
cent for tea-chest fittings. Since 1945, 
and the cessation of lend-lease facilities, 
the industry’s demand for steel has been 
met only to the extent of 15 percent. 
Most of the available steel supplies are 
used for essential repairs and to make 
tea-chest fittings. 


Production of Iron and Steel in India in 
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Building construction in West Bengal 
also was handicapped for want of gal- 
vanized pipe. The quarterly allotment 
for the Province was only 89,000 feet, 
against a requirement of 300,000 feet. 
Galvanized pipe is not manufactured lo- 
cally, and India is completely dependent 
on foreign supplies for this product. 

The desirability of increasing the pro- 
duction of iron and steel recently was 
stressed by Government officials. The 
Government has proposed a plan for 
establishing One or more mills to increase 
India’s production capacity by 1,000,000 
tons. Reports from one British and two 
American engineering firms were ex- 
pected to be received shortly and the 
Government should be in a position to 
decide final plans in the next 2 or 3 
months. The Government of Madras 
was trying to locate a steel plant in the 
Bellary district where deposits of iron 
ore have been improved. 

In accordance with a recent agree- 
ment between the two countries, India 
has undertaken to supply Pakistan with 
64,000 tons of steel and 16,000 tons of 
pig iron before the end of June 1949. 
The first shipment since the division of 
India, consisting of 3,500 tons of steel, 
was dispatched from Calcutta to Karachi 
in November 1948. A second shipment 
was expected to be made toward the end 
of December but only a few small lots 
had been exported. 





At Maastricht, the capital town of the 
Province of Limburg, in the Nether- 
lands, the construction of an industrial 
harbor has been started. This harbor 
will make it possible for Maastricht to 
be reached by 2,000-ton vessels. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of hides and skins in the 
Netherlands during 1948 was low, and no 
material increase is anticipated in the 
near future. Production in 1948 (with 
figures for 1947 in parentheses) was as 
follows: Cattle hides 135,164 (460,636), 
calfskins 562,177 (841,269), horse hides 
27,414 (36,991), sheepskins 46,089 
(100,620), goatskins 4,486 (32,384). 

Exports of undressed hides and skins 
during the first 11 months of 1948 totaled 
only 215 metric tons, compared with 310 
tons in the like period of 1947 

Imports of undressed hides and skins, 
except furs, during the 1l1-month period, 
amounted to 23,191 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 11 percent as compared with 
the similar period of 1947, when 20,891 
were imported. 

Despite the larger imports during 
1948, leather production had to be cur- 
tailed in the Netherlands as of January 1, 
1949. As a temporary measure for the 
period January 1 to July 1, 1949, tanners 
1ave been limited in their output to a 
percentage of their production for the 
basic years, 1937, 1938, 1939, the second 
half of 1947, and the first half of 1948 
This would amount to 95 percent of 
sole-leather production, about 63 percent 
of heavy-upper leather, 60 percent of 
light-upper leather, and 55 percent of 
saddle and _ harness Upper 
leather may be produced in excess of the 
percentage 


leather 


stated, but only for export 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEW COMPANY To BEGIN OPERATING IN 
PANAMA 


Operations of a newly formed lumbe1 
company in Panama are expected to get 
under way in the near future. The com- 
pany has obtained the services of experi- 
enced technicians and plans to produce 
plywood and veneer as well as lumber. 
The most-modern type of machinery has 
been acquired, and initial lumber oper- 
ations will be started in the Provinces of 
Panama and Chiriqui. The company’s 
plans include establishment of a modern 
laboratory. 

The lumber company was created as 
the initial step in development opera- 
tions of the recently organized Com- 
pahia Financiera de America, S. A. 
(American Finance Company). The 
American Finance Co., which is being 
promoted by the Panama Trust Co., has 
a capital of 1,000,000 balboas (1 Pana- 
manian balboa=US$1); its principal ob- 





jective is to finance projects designed to 
develop natural resources not only in 
Panama but in neighboring countries as 
well. Capital for the lumber company 
will be furnished equally by Panama. 
nians and Americans. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LUMBER SIZEs 
PROPOSED, MEXICO 


Standardization of lumber sizes ang 
potential uses of sawmill byproducts were 
discussed at the first convention of 
softwood-lumber producers in Mexico 
held in December 1948, in the city of 
Durango. Nearly all the States in which 
pine is grown were represented 

The principal object of the convention 
was to consider the adoption of lumber 
sizes conforming to United States stand- 
ards. It is reported that no fixed lumber 
sizes are now employed by the various 
producers in Mexico. Inasmuch as con- 
siderable quantities of Mexican lumber 
are marketed in the United States, the 
adoption of uniform dimensions would 


be an advantage in this trade 
Vachinery. 
Agricultural 


U. S. Firm MANUFACTURING MACHINERY IN 
AUSTRALIA 

A United States manufacturer of agri- 

ultural machinery started production of 


in 1948 


completed plans for 


combine harvesters in Australia 


ractors of 30 horsepower 


in 1949 


F'ARM-MACHINERY SALES IN WESTERN 


Sales of farm machinery in Western 


Canada in 1948 showed a conside: ible in- 
crease ¢ eP! 1947 The number ol trac- 
tol old incre ed by 34 percent ales 
of combines were up 34.8 percent, and 


thresher sales were up 1 percent 

The total numbers of above-mentioned 
arm machine old in Western Canada 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta) were 23,648 tractors, 10,345 
combines, and 755 threshe1 

Sales in all Canada amounted to 44,186 
tractors, 11,913 combines, and _ 1,410 
threshers 


POLAND WILL TEST TRACTOR FUELS 


The Central Trade Oranization of the 
Motor Industry in Poland is purchasing 
two tractors from Sweden (Munktells 
Rolinder type) on trial. They will be 
entrusted to the Agricultural Mechani- 
zation and Electrification Institute for 
carrying out tests to determine if they 
can use locally produced low-cost fuels 
(alcohol and Diesel oil). Each tractor 
has two exchangeable cylinder heads, 
one of which is suitable for Diesel fuel 
use and the other with alcohol. These 
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tests are in connection with the Polish 
Agricultural Mechanization Program. 


PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
BrzoNAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of agricultural machinery 
and implements received a strong im- 
petus after currency reform, 8,920 units 
(excluding tractors) having been manu- 
factured in August 1948, compared with 
4.231 units in April of the same year— 
an increase of 110 percent. Agricultural 
tractors produced in September 1948 
totaled 966 units compared with 408 in 
April—an increase of 136.8 percent. 

As early as August, the annual produc- 
tion of 75,000 plows called for by 
Schlange-Schoeningen (Bizonal Food 
Administration) had not only been 
reached but exceeded. However, it ap- 
pears that an annual production of 26,000 
tractors, Which Schlange—Schoeningen 
also declared to be necessary is a long 
way inthe future. Agricultural mechan- 
ization in the Bizonal Area is considered 
particularly urgent as a means of con- 
for human con- 
sumption, rather than as food for work 
animals. 


serving grain products 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


IMPORTATION OF SILK-WEAVING LOOMS, 
AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Government plans an 
expansion of the country’s silk industry 
which involves importing 1,500 looms, 
1,000 of which are to be suitable for pro- 
duction of Jacquard fabrics, according 
to a report from the Austrian Consul 
General in New York City 

At present there are only 1,200 silk- 
weaving looms in operation, 20 percent 
of which are Jacquard looms that pro- 
duce special fabrics, typical of Austrian 
export design The other 960 looms are 
being used to produce plain and shaft 
fabrics 


PURCHASE OF ROAD-BUILDING EQUIPMENT, 
PERU 

Equipment, worth 2,000,000 soles (ap- 
proximately US $308,000 at official rate) 
for construction and maintenance of 
highways will be purchased in 1949, it 
was announced by the President of Peru 
inarecent address. A total of 27,000,000 
soles will be spent on construction of new 
roads and an additional 16,000,000 soles 
will be expended for maintenance of ex- 
isting highway 


PURCHASE OF MACHINERY FOR REMOVAL OF 
DEAD TREES, BERMUDA 

The sum of £21,500 has been voted by 

the Bermuda House of Assembly to be 

used by the Department of Agriculture 

for the purchase of a machine (described 
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as a combination bulldozer, crane, and 
shovel) for use in removing dead trees 
from areas devastated by the infectious 
disease of cedars. The cleared area will 
be reforested. Other machines of the 
same type will be acquired later to in- 
crease the scope of the undertaking. It 
is expected that the entire project will 
take several years. 


SUBWAY To BE CONSTRUCTED, TORONTO, 
CANADA 


It is reported that construction of the 
Toronto subway, postponed since 1947 
for lack of materials, will begin this year. 
Bids have already been tendered for the 
8,000 tons of steel required, and the 
necessary lumber and cement (an esti- 
mated 1,150,000 bags) are said to be 
available. The next step will be a call 
for bids on the actual construction, in 
which United States contractors are in- 
vited to participate. 

United States contractors who are in- 
terested in bidding on this project should 
address the Transportation Commission, 
City of Toronto, Canada, for details of 
bid date, bidding instructions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information. 


HonGc Kone To Have NEw CotTtTon MILL 


A new cotton spinning mill in Hong 
Kong, financed by Shanghai interests 
and incorporating the latest in machin- 
ery from the United States, will com- 
mence operations soon. 


U. S. S. R.-CZECHOSLOVAKIAN AGREEMENT 

The U. S. S. R. has agreed to furnish 
Czechoslovakia with heavy machinery 
for heavy industry, mining, forestry and 
building, in exchange for additional 
Czechoslovak deliveries of oil-drilling 
and railway equipment, and products of 
light industry, according to an official 
communique, dated December 9, 1948. 
The communique reported on a Czecho- 
slovak delegation mission to Moscow 
headed by Prime Minister Zapotecky, 
which met with Soviet Premier Stalin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov. 

VENEZUELA'S PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 

The Venezuelan 1949 public-works 
program seems likely to create a good 
market for construction machinery. Ac- 
cording to the Gaceta Oficial of Janu- 
ary 19, 1949, the Government has allotted 
an additional 2,000,000 bolivares ($597,- 
000 U.S. currency) forthe program. The 
total appropriation is now 417,896,102 
bolivares ($124,741,986). 


VMotion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


U. S. FitM COMPANY TO PRODUCE IN 
ARGENTINA 
The Argentine press has given great 
prominence to the announcement that a 


United States company plans to produce 
a feature film in Argentina. The picture 
will feature Argentine and United States 
actors and will be filmed in both the 
Spanish and English languages. The 
project is considered by the Argentine 
press as a boost to the Argentine indus- 
try and also a solution to the problem 
of the United States companies in con- 
nection with the disposal of their blocked 
exchange remittances which have been 
accumulating since July 1947. 

It is believed that the successful pro- 
duction of this picture, and any similar 
undertaking in the future, depends 
largely upon the availability of raw film 
and upon the cooperation obtained from 
Argentine producers. 


DEVELOPMENTS DuRING NOVEMBER 1948, 
CUBA 


During November 1948, 26 films were 
released in Habana theaters as compared 
with 32 in October. Box-office receipts 
in November amounted to $182,352, and 
in October were $208,917. 

Of the films released during the month, 
22 were produced in the United States, 
2 in Mexico, and 2 in Argentina. The 22 
United States films earned $170,110 or 
93.3 percent of the gross box-office re- 
ceipts for November, Mexican films 
earned $6,583, and Argentine films 
$5,659. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
November was a United States film ex- 
hibited simultaneously in five neighbor- 
hood theaters, the Trianon, Infanta, 
Campoamor, Metropolitan, and the Ala- 
meda. Gross receipts for a 2-week run 
were $23,400. The second-best box- 
office attraction was another United 
States film shown in the same five 
theaters with gross receipts for a 1-week 
run of $20,744. 

During November the Official Gazette 
of the Republic published a decree estab- 
lishing safety measures to be observed 
in the construction of projection booths 
in motion-picture houses. The measure 
is effective immediately for theaters now 
under construction, but for theaters al- 
ready in operation it grants 1 year in 
which to make changes necessary to com- 
ply with the decree. 


New THEATER OPENED IN MEXICO CITY, 
MEeExIco 


A new motion-picture theater, the 
“Opera,” opened in Mexico City on March 
11, 1949. The theater’s seating capacity 
is 4,600—2,400 orchestra seats and the 
remainder balcony seats. The theater is 
equipped with United States sound and 
projection equipment. A Mexican film, 
“Una Familia de Tantas,’ a Rodriquez 
Hnos. production, was to be exhibited on 
the inaugural day. However, United 
States pictures are booked for subsequent 
showings. Construction of the 7,000,000- 
peso (about $1,000,000) building which 
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houses the “Opera’”’ was begun in 1942. 
The firm that owns and operates the new 
theater has two other theaters under 
construction in Mexico City. 

A new motion-picture weekly maga- 
zine, the Variety Club, has been placed 
on sale at newsstands in Mexico City. 
This magazine is published by the film 
club of the same name and is to be its 
official news organ. Since the club is 
a charitable, nonprofit organization, all 
of the proceeds from subscriptions will 
be considered as contributions. The sub- 
scription price is based on the single 
issue price of 20 centavos (3 cents). Ad- 
vertisers will share in the publication 
costs. Variety Club will print only non- 
competitive news and will feature the 
social life of the members of the trade. 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN 
VENEZUELA 


Bolivar Films, Venezuela’s most active 
producer of motion pictures, plans to 
complete three feature pictures during 
1949 at a total cost of approximately 1,- 
000,000 bolivares ($300,000). Venezue- 
lan talent is to be utilized, with the ex- 
ception of one Mexican actor who will 
be starred in a picture portraying a well- 
known Venezuelan novel. Another pro- 
duction is to depict life in Caracas as 
well as in the interior, under the title 
“Miss Venezuela.” The third picture is 
based on the story entitled ‘“‘Alias el Rey,” 
by a Venezuelan author. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


EXportTs, INDIA 


Mica exports from Calcutta, India, in 
1948 amounted to 781,312 pounds of 
block mica; 17,886,064 pounds of split- 
tings, and 12,231,744 pounds of ground 
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or scrap. As shown in the accompany- 
ing table, the United States and the 
United Kingdom were the principal re- 
cipients. 

In addition to the exports shown in 
the table, there were 13,776 pounds of 
films, disks, condensers, and other items 
valued at 143,277 rupees, exported from 
Calcutta to the United States 

Indian kyanite exports in 1948 totaled 
16,025 long tons, slightly under the 16,210 
tons exported during 1947. The distri- 
bution of shipments among countries 
showed little variation from the preced- 
ing year, with the United Kingdom and 
the United States accounting for the bulk 
of the exports, as shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


India) Lirports of Nhuanite 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


In the first 9 months of 1948, Western 
Australia produced 366 long tons of red 


ocher. Output in Tasmania was 22 tons 


IMPORTS OF ZINC AND LEAD OXIDES 
PORTUGAI 


Portugal imports of zinc and lea 
oxides in the first half of 1948 were con- 
siderably below the level of those in the 
year 1947. Imports of zinc oxide 
amounted to 419 metric tons, 
3,317,000 escudos, compared 
tons (12,929,000 esc t 


valued at 


with 1,616 


idos) in the full year 


1947. Those of lead oxide totaled 87 tons 
valued at 1.013.000 escudos, whereas i 
the year 1947 the, ere 447 tons (5.361,- 


000 escud 


SWEDISH PRODUCTION MEETS CONSUMPTION 
NEEDS 

Domestic production is now able to 
supply most of Sweden’s requirements 
for paints, states the foreign press. Con- 
sumption of these products has declined 
because of Government restrictions on 
new building, and it seems probable that 
for the present import 
special types. 


will be limited t« 


DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The recent marked expansion in South 
African paint-manufacturing capacity 
and larger imports of paint products, par- 
ticularly from the United States, have 


intensified competitive conditions in that 
market, according to trade sources 
However, some reduction in oversea com. 
petition is expected as a result of new 
exchange controls, states the foreign 
press 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULPWOOD EXPORT QUOTA, CANADA 


An initial quota of 1,350,000 cords of 
pulpwood has been allocated for shipment 
to United States pulp mills during 1949 
by the Dominion Timber Controller of 
Canada In addition approximately 
100,000 cords of fire-killed wood originat.- 
ing in the western provinces will be per- 
mitted to move to the United States. The 
original quota for export to the United 
States in 1948 was 1,310,000 cords but this 
was subsequently increased by 850,000 
cords 

In view of the improved stock and in- 
ventory position, 1t 1s anticipated that an 
additional 1949 allocation will be made 
and that the amount authorized for ex. 
port to the United States will equal and 
probably exceed the 1948 quota. Not all 
of Canada's exports to the United States 


of wood for pulping are included in the 


above allocations. For example, an an- 
nual’ log export allocation is made for 


British Columbia, this allocation includ- 
ing all logs exported from the Provine 
whether for pulping or sawin Al- 
though no information has been received 
on the 1949 log export quota from British 
Columbia the total amounted t 
100,000,000 board feet in 1948 In addi- 
tion, Canada exports 
pulping to the United States, these ra 
ubjJect to export 


labs and chips 


material not bein 


cont 


1 
rol 


CANADA To HAVE NEw MILI 


A new 120-ton-per-day kraft pulp mill 


near Newcastle, New Brunswick, Canada 


is expected to start production in the 
fall of 1949. Construction of the mill 
located on the Miramichi River 3 miles 
from Newcastle, was started in May 1947 
q 


A large wharf is being built to handle 
pulpwood floated 


10,000-foot pur line ha been con- 


tructed to the site from the main rail- 


down the river, and a 


VL] } { + ynill u 
1h when oper< ne mill’ 


between 150 and 175 men. The 


hipped by rail to Edmunds- 


employ 
pulp will be 
ton for processing. Power for the mill 


will be upplied partly by the New 


Brunswick Power Commission's new plant 
at Chatham and partly by the company’s 


own installation 


op PULP 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF W< 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Production of wood pulp in Czecho- 


lovakia in September 1948 and in thé 
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g-month period ended September 1948 
was below the country’s goal as set by 
the economic plan for each period. Pro- 
duction of paper and cardboard, on the 
other hand, exceeded the planned output, 
as shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion gives in metric tons (1 metric ton 

9204.6 pounds) with the percentages of 
fulfillment of the economic plan in 


parentheses. 
January to 
September 1948 
177,903.5 (98.8) 
194, 829.5 (110.6) 


product Septen ber 1948 
Pulp 18,259.0 (90.8) 
paper-- 21, 729.0 ( 106.7) 


Card- 


poard 6, 567.1 (100.7) §6, 224.5 (107.7) 


Wood-pulp exports of 2.916 tons in 
September 1948 were valued at 51,236,000 
Czechoslovak crowns (1 crown=U. S. 
$0.02). Paper and cardboard exports 
in September amounted to 3,456.9 tons, 
valued at 51,841,000 crowns. 


IMPROVED SUPPLY SITUATION, DENMARK 


The Danish Government toward the 
end of 1948 abolished regulations govern- 
ng the distribution and sale of all paper, 
except newsprint. This action was made 
possible by improvement in the supply of 
paper and a better import situation. 
Newsprint continues to be rationed 

Paper production in 1948 amounted to 
82.200 metric tons, compared with 80,000 
tons in 1947. Collection of waste paper 
reached 30,600 tons, an increase of 20 
percent over 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF NEWSPRINT, GERMANY 


Newsprint consumption in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany is estimated at 92,800 
metric tons ‘(1 metric ton 2,204.6 
pounds) for the 12-month period ended 
June 30, 1949. Of this amount 25,600 
tons have been programmed for purchase 
with ERP funds, and the remaining 
67,200 tons for production by Bizonal 
newsprint mills. Bizonia’s newsprint 
mills, the entire production of which is 
channeled into domestic use, are ex- 
pected to exceed the target of 67,200 tons 
in view of an output averaging 1,500 tons 
per week in December 1948. 

The book-paper production schedule 
of 143,000 tons also is expected to be met, 
output having averaged 12,000 tons per 
month in December. 


EXPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Exports of newsprint and paper prod- 
ucts were valued at $25,729,000 and ac- 
counted for 32.0 percent of the total 
value of Newfoundland’s exports in the 
fiscal year 1948 (April 1, 1947, to March 
31, 1948). In comparison, exports of 
these products in the fiscal year 1947 
Were valued at $20,735,000, equivalent 
to 28.6 percent of the total value of the 
Island's exports. The principal destina- 
tions were the United States ($13,015,000 
in fiscal year 1948, compared with $11,- 
063,000 in fiscal year 1947) and the 
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United Kingdom ($5,713,000 in fiscal year 
1948, compared with $2,874,000 in fiscal 
year 1947). 


IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


Imports of paper and paper products 
(including certain related stationery 
items such as writing, painting, and 
drawing materials) into Indonesia to- 
taled 12,773 metric tons, gross weight, in 
1947, compared with 5,297 tons in 1946, 
and an annual average of 179,283 tons 
during the 1936-41 period. Stationery 
items accounted for a small proportion 
of these imports—605 tons in 1947 and 
an annual average of 1,864 tons in 
1936-41. (Data on stationery items for 
1946 are not available.) 


NEw MILL, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan proposes to have detailed 
plans drawn up by Scandinavian and 
Canadian consulting engineers for the 
establishment of an up-to-date paper 
mill. The country generally imports 
paper valued at 30,000,000 rupees per 
year (1 rupee=- approximately U.S. $0.30) 
and the paper requirements of the Pakis- 
tan Government and of the public show 
every indication of increasing. The 
paper mill is expected to produce a sub- 
Stantial part of -akistan’s 
requirements. 


paper 


Petroleum and 
Produets 


OCTANE RATING OF AUTOMOBILE GASOLINE 
RAISED, FRANCE 


The Journal Officiel reported that 
after February 24, 1949, the octane rating 
of French automobile gasoline was in- 
creased from 65 and 66 to 68. 

For several months complaints had 
been voiced in the petroleum press about 
the low quality of gasoline put out by 
French refineries, and the motoring pub- 
lic had been clamoring for at least 70- 
octane gasoline. However, 70-octane 
gasoline cannot be attained at this time 
because of the shortage of tetraethyl] lead 
and the preponderance of Middle East 
crudes, which vield gasolines of low- 
octane rating. 


DEVELOPMENTS, FRANCE 


November crude runs to stills in France 
amounted to 746,939 metric tons com- 
pared with 748,983 tons in October. Dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1948, refinery 
runs totaled 6,591,383 tons. Complete 
1948 runs amounted to approximately 
8,270,000 tons, including about 600,000 
tons processed in bond for the account 
of others. 

Crude-oil imports for November totaled 
737,053 metric tons, 76.7 percent of 
which came from the Middle East and 
23.3 percent from the Western Hemi- 


sphere, mainly Venezuela. 
States supplied 5.5 percent. 

Refined-products imports during No- 
vember totaled 57,024 metric tons and 
included fuel oils, lubricants, wax, and 
coke. Sources of these imports were the 
Middle East (70 percent), Netherland 
West Indies and Canada (26 percent), 
and United States (4 percent). 

Exports of petroleum products in No- 
vember amounted to 90,993 metric tons, 
of which 37,831 tons went to French over- 
seas territories, mainly North Africa, and 
53,162 tons to foreign countries, mainly 
Britain and Greece. 


The United 


DISTRIBUTION CONTROLS REMOVED, 
LEBANON 


The Lebanese Government abolished 
controlled distribution of gasoline and 
gas oil beginning March 1, 1949, inas- 
much as sufficient quantities have been 
imported to meet domestic requirements. 

A price reduction is also expected, as 
taxes will no longer be imposed on the 
consumer for losses suffered by the gov- 
ernment through price fluctuations. 

The Government is hopeful that con- 
trolled distribution of kerosene can also 
be abolished shortly. 


MoTOoR-GASOLINE PRICE INCREASE 
AT CALLAO, PERU 


Prices of motor gasoline at Callao 
were increased 5 centavos (approxi- 
mately US 34¢ per gallon by order of 
the Military Junta. All of the increase 
will go to the Callao Municipal Council 
for use in improving public service. 

OPERATIONS IN VENEZUELA 
OIL INDUSTRY 


A comparison of operations in the 
Venezuelan oil industry during the years 
1947 and 1948 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Operations in Venezuelan Oil Industry, 
1947 and 1948 


[In thousands of barrels of 42 gallons] 


In- cent- 
Operation 1947 1948 o| age 
creas 
in- 
crease 
Production 
Eastern Venezuela 130, 340 140,317 9, 977 8 
Western Venezuela 304, 565 349, 699 45, 134 15 
Total 434, 905 490,016 55, 111 13 
Exports of crude 396, 510 437, 700 41, 190 10 
Exports of refined products. 27,101) 31,391 4, 290 16 
Crude petroleum refined 
excluding reruns 35.805 43.513 6. 708 18 


O1L REFINERY EXPANSION, U. K. 


The Minister of Fuel and Power an- 
nounced that work has started on the 
construction of oil refineries at Lland- 
arcy, Grangemouth, Stanlow, and Shell- 
haven. It is expected the projects will be 
completed at various times between the 
end of 1949 and the end of 1953. Other 
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plans for extending refinery capacity are 
under discussion calling for an annual 
crude-oil capacity of 146,000,000 barrels 
compared with 51,700,000 barrels at the 
end of 1947. 


Railway 
kiqui pment 


SHORTAGE OF TANK CARS, ECUADOR 


A serious shortage of tank cars has re- 
sulted from post war increases in gaso- 
line consumption in Ecuador, especially 
in the mountain region. Only two of 
seven tank cars ordered from the United 
States in 1946 and 1947 by an Ecuadoran 
firm had been delivered up to mid-Febru- 
ary 1949. 


S1AM PLANS REHABILITATION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Locomotives, rolling stock, and ma- 
chines and tools for repair of railways 
will be purchased by Siam in 1949, the 
President of the Council of Ministers an- 
nounces. It is estimated that expendi- 
tures for rehabilitation and construction 
of railways in 1949 will be double the 
amount spent in 1948. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPorTs, INDONESIA 


January exports of rubber from Indo- 
nesia totaled 32,208 long tons, of which 
16,513 tons was estate rubber and 15,695 
tons was native rubber, according to the 
Rubber Study Group, London. Exports 
from Dutch-controlled areas totaled 
27,933 tons, of which 6,066 tons went to 
Malaya. 


EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Official statistics on exports of rubber 
from British Malaya in January 1949 in- 
dicate an increase of 28,047 tons, or 42.77 
percent, over the December 1948 figures 
of 65,566 tons. January shipments of 
rubber, including latex, totaled 93,613 
tons. The leading customers and the 
amounts received were: United States, 
29,417 tons; United Kingdom, 17,958 
tons; the Netherlands, 9,615 tons; Ger- 
many, 8,029 tons; France, 4,680 tons; and 
U.S. S. R., 3,652 tons. 

Shipments of rubber in 1948 totaled 
979,172 long tons, distributed as follows: 
United States, 371,391 tons; United King- 
dom, 173,169 tons; U. S. S. R., 103,393 
tons; Germany (all zones), 49,898 tons; 
France, 44,096 tons; Canada, 36,340 tons; 
and all other countries 200,885 tons. 


IRAN WILL IMPORT TIRES AND TUBES 


Among the commodities for which Iran 
opened large credits for imports at au- 
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thorized banks between August 11 and 
December 6, 1948, were tires and tubes, 
the credit amounting to 76,000,000 rials 
(approximately $2,380,000, converted at 
the official rate of exchange of 32 rials to 
one United States dollar). 


PHILIPPINE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER-SOLED 
SHOES 


A company in Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, reports that it has increased 
its capacity for the manufacture of rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes from 10,000 pairs 
to 24,000 pairs per day. The import-con- 
trol regulations have removed the threat 
of competition from Hong Kong in these 
shoes. 


Shipbuilding 


TYPES OF CRAFT SUITABLE FOR BRITISH 
East AFRICAN PORTS 


A vessel of approximately 1,000 tons 
with capacity of 60,000 to 80,000 cubic 
feet, Diesel-powered and having derrick 
equipment, would be best suited for small 
ports of the British East African coast, 
the shipping trade there agrees, accord- 
The vessel would be in- 
tended for bulk cargoes such as sisal. It 
should draw not more than 14 feet when 


ing to the press. 


fully loaded and should have a fair turn 
of speed to combat strong currents 

No single type of craft, however, could 
be considered ideal for all of the small 
East African ports, Sea- 
sonal cargoes, types of freight necessitat- 
ing specially equipped vessels, and com- 
petition of the shallow-draft 
Dhows which can be loaded and unloaded 
from the beach are factors that 
cause East African coastal trade to differ 
from other parts of the world. 


say the experts. 


screwless, 


some 


VESSEL LAUNCHED, DENMARK 


An experimental fishery vessel of 120 
istered tons, constructed for the 
account of the Royal Danish Ministry of 
Fisheries, was launched in the Frederiks- 
sund shipyard on January 19, 1949. De- 
livery is expected in June 1949. As the 
vessel is intended for experimental uss 
in the North Sea and other more distant 
areas such as the Greenland waters, it 
is equipped with a laboratory and instru- 
ments for marine exploration It has 
accommodations for a master, a crew of 


SToss re 


nine, and two scientists 
The ship is 29 meters long with breadth 
of 7 meters and depth of 3.50 meters 


It is powered by a 400-horsepower Diesel 
engine and has a speed of 11 knots. The 
main engine supplies power to the net 
windlass, whereas all other parts of the 
deck machinery receive their power sup- 
ply from two auxiliary motors of 60 
horsepower each These auxiliary 
motors also supply power for the lighting 
installations. The vessel has installa- 





tions for quick freezing of fish togethe, 
with regular refrigerating equipment and 
cargo space for frozen fish. The re. 
frigerated hulks are insulated by a ney 
material that is moisture-resistant, ang 
the walls are covered with aluminuy, 
plates that are not sensitive to salt water | 

A sister vessel is under construction by | 
the Frederikssund shipyard for the Tee. | 
landic Government. 

DANISH YARD CONSTRUCTS VESSEL 

A new wooden salvage and tug vesgg| 
of about 100 gross registered tons wa 
delivered on January 23, 1949, to a Dap. 
ish salvage contractor for use in the 
North Sea The ship was constructed 
by Soren Larsen’s Baadebyggeri, Nykob. 
ing M., Denmark, at a of about 
750,000 Danish kroner. 

The with a 6. 
cylinder, 500- to 800-horsepower Diese) 
speed of 11 knots | 
equlipMent on 
3,000-horsepower 


cost 


vessel is equipped 


engine and has a 
Included in the salvage 
board is a winch of 


capacity. 
POLAND WILL BUILD FOR ALBANIA 
Two 
having a capacity of 650 deadweight tons 
to be built for Albania by Polish ship. 


general-cargo motor ships, each 


yards, have been approved by the Minis. | 


try of Navigation of the Polish Govern- 
meht 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF MATTRESS TICKINGS, ARGENTINA 
mattress tick- 


Imports of yarn-dyed 


ings into Argentina from the United 
States amounted to 28,931 yards in the ; 
first 10 months of 1948, compared with 


677,873 yards in all of 1947 
drop in 1948 was attributed mainly to ex- 
change re nforced in Argen- 
tina during that period. Domestic pro- 
duction of tickings is said to be consid- 
erably below requirement: 


triction f 


Wise ellaneous I iher Ss 
IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


An estimated 700 tons of jute sacking 
were imported and about the same quan- 
tity of locally produced cabuya sacking 
was made into bags in Ecuador in 1948 
Increased output of Ecuadoran rice 
cocoa, and coffee, brought on by rising 
prices, stimulated jute imports to meet 
the increased demand for sacking. The 
importation of jute sacks into Ecuador 
has been prohibited since April 16, 1948 
The order does not apply to jute sacking, 
however 

Imports of 
tons, were as 


fibe 
follows: 


products in 1947, in 
Jute yarns, 17; 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Office of International ‘Trade 


Television Broadeasting 
Being Studied in Mexico 


Television broadcasting has become a 
subject of keen interest in Mexico. Al- 
though to date no permits for transmis- 
sion have been granted to any Mexican 
organization, it seems likely that pro- 
grams will be on the air before the end 
of 1949, the U. S. Embassy reports. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the purchase of a television trans- 
mitter, and a few receiving sets are being 
assembled in Mexico City from parts im- 
ported from the United States. There 
have been public demonstrations of these 
receivers in Mexico City, although they 
are not, at present, available to the 
public. 

The Department of Telecommunica- 
tions of the Ministry of Cotamuncations 
and Public Works has certificated an 
experimental television broadcasting sta- 
tion with the call letters XEZA. The 
station operates with a power of 1 kilo- 
watt on the frequency channel of 66-72 
megacycles. The last experiments re- 
ported have been conducted with 625 
screen lines and 50 changes of scene 
alternately. 

Officials of the Department of Tele- 
communications have been in consulta- 
tion with the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington and are 
studying television regulations in effect 
in the United States. It is the Mexican 
Intent to apply similar regulations to 
television broadcasting in Mexico. 

The allocation of television frequencies 
in Mexico is of some importance to the 
United States, because it affects border 
broadcasting stations, and it will require 
full cooperation of both Governments. 

A large number of applications for 
television transmitter licenses have al- 
ready been filed with the Department of 
Telecommunications in Mexico. 


Work Stopped on Bolivia’s 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
Highway 

A shortage of funds has practically 
stopped work on the important Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway in Bolivia. 
The American Embassy at La Paz re- 
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ports that this highway is conceived as 
an artery essential to the development 
and exploitation of the Santa Cruz area. 
The Bolivian Development Corporation, 
charged with construction, recently en- 
tered into negotiations for an additional 
Export-Import Bank [of Washington] 
loan of between $18,000,000 and $26,- 
000,000 for completion of this road; but, 
when and if this loan is granted, an addi- 
tional 3 years will be required to finish 
the highway. 


Mexico Announces Change in 
Railway Service Management 


The Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico has taken over the administra- 
tion of the express service of Wells Fargo 
& Co. of Mexico, S. A., which had been 
administered by the Mexican Govern- 
ment since a strike occurred in 1944. 
The Southern Pacific took over the ad- 
ministration on a temporary basis, but 
it is expected that a formal settlement 
with Wells Fargo for the sale of the prop- 
erties will soon be reached. Meantime, 
Southern Pacific is responsible for the 
properties only to the Secretaria de 
Comunicaciones. It is reported that 
last year the express service operated at 
a deficit of approximately 165,000 pesos, 
but Southern Pacific officials express the 
opinion that it may be possible to op- 
erate at a profit by accomplishing econo- 
mies in operation. 


New Shipping Office To 
Be Established in India 


A Directorate-General of Shipping 
will be established by the Government 
of India with headquaters in Bombay, 
according to reports reaching the Amer- 
ican Consulate in that city. The Di- 
rectorate-General of Shipping will bring 
into one organization the following agen- 
cies which were formerly divided between 
the Ministries of Labor, Transport, and 
Commerce: Port Trust, Government 
Shipping Offices, Office of the Controller 
of Shipping, Labor and Seamen’s Wel- 
fare organizations, and the Lighthouse 
Departments. The new organization 
will be run on the lines of the Directorate 
of Civil Aviation at New Delhi and will 





be under the joint control of the Min- 
istries of Commerce and Transport. The 
reason given for the choice of Bombay 
as the headquarters of the Directorate- 
General is that this port has the heaviest 
and most varied shipping traffic. 


Canadian Pacifie Airlines 
Begins Service to Australia 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, a subsidiary 
of Canadian Pacific Railways, has an- 
nounced that it will begin a regular 
weekly service between Vancouver and 
Sydney, Australia, in July 1949, using 
Canadair planes with pressurized cabins. 

According to a representative of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, that 
company and Canadian Pacific Airlines 
will share facilities along the route. 


Swedish State Railway System 
Operates All Important Lines 


All important Swedish railway lines 
are now operated by the State Railway 
system, and nearly 90 percent of Swedish 
lines, by length, are state-owned. The 
State Railway system is modern and ap- 
proximately 40 percent electrified, the 
electrified sections of the system carry- 
ing 87 percent of Swedish traffic. The 
Swedish railroads are well run and ade- 
quate for the country’s needs. However, 
during 1948 the report of the auditors 
showed a 11,800,000-crown loss for the 
1947-48 fiscal year. The auditors 
pointed out that 70 percent of the State 
Railways’ operating expenses are per- 
sonnel costs and suggested that atten- 
tion be given this expenditure. 


Mexican Airline Inaugurates 
Monterrey-Brownsville Service 


The Mexican air line, Aereo Trans- 
portes, S. A. (ATSA), with headquarters 
in Monterrey, has recently reestablished 
service between Monterrey and Browns- 
ville, Texas. Flights are scheduled three 
times a week. The fare is 65.50 pesos 
one way, 111 pesos round trip. 

It is further reported by the American 
Consulate in Monterrey that passengers 
wishing to travel between that city and 
Matamoros are not required to have 
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documentation for entry into the United 
States. They may proceed between 
Matamoros and the Brownsville airport 
by special arrangement, much as is done 
at some other of the points along the 
border where an air field on the United 
States side is used for passengers travel- 
ing between the Mexican town on the 
opposite side of the border and some 
point in the interior of Mexico. 


Bolivia Announces New Cable 
Rates to U. S. Possessions 


A schedule of new cable rates for mes- 
sages originating in Bolivia and termi- 
nating in United States possessions has 
just been received in the Department of 
Commerce. This schedule may be re- 
viewed in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 


Swedish Vessels Start Fruit- 
Carrying Service in Britain 


A new fruit-carrying service was re- 
cently inaugurated between Liverpool 
(England), Glasgow, (Scotland), and the 
Canary Islands (Spanish) by the arrival 
in the Mersey River of the new Swedish 
1,340-gross-ton motorship Svanesund 
with 53,670 baskets of tomatoes. The 
Svanesund is owned and operated by 
Rederi A/B Svea, Stockholm, Sweden, 
who will be represented in Liverpool by 
the shipping firm of Sivewright Bacon 
& Co., Limited. Two other new vessels, 
the Bogesund and the Svenskund, have 
been allocated to the service, and the 
three ships will maintain a weekly 
schedule. 


Radiotelephone Service Opened 
Between Tehran and Denmark 


Radiotelephone service was opened 
commercially between Tehran, Iran, and 
Denmark via Bern, Switzerland, on Feb- 
ruary 26. Service is available in Tehran 
between 10:00 a. m. and 12:00 noon, 
daily, except Friday and Sunday. 


France Beats Schedule on 
Gas Pipe-Line Completion 


The 144-mile natural-gas pipe line 
from Toulouse to Bordeaux, France, has 
been completed ahead of schedule, coin- 
ciding with the inauguration of the 
American-built gasoline-extraction plant 
at Boussens. The Saint Marcet field 
gas production will hereafter be stepped 
up to an average of 35,000,000 cubic feet 
per day (more than doubling present 
output) and a maximum throughput of 
42,000,000. The gas is not overly ‘‘wet” 
but is expected to yield 20,000 metric 
tons of natural gasoline yearly plus 16,- 
000 tons of butane and 5,000 of propane— 
against only 8,825 tons of natural gas- 


oline, 2,394 of butane, and no propane 
in 1948 from the temporary facilities 
constructed during World War II. 


Australia Reports on 
Telephone Installations 


Australia installed 41,500 telephones 
in 1948, against 39,451 in 1947 and 20,293 
in 1939, according to an announcement 
by the Postmaster General. There were 
still 120,000 applications outstanding at 
the end of the year, however, of which 
98,500 were from metropolitan areas and 
21,500 from country districts. Prospects 
of increasing the number of installations 
in 1949 were considered good, but the 
Post Office Department was handicapped 
by inability to get building materials to 
construct exchanges, many of which had 
been housed in temporary quarters. 


Australian Air Line Improves 
Its Trans-Pacific Service 


The Australian Government-owned air 
line, British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines (BCPA), on February 16, 1949, 
placed four DC-6 air liners into its Trans- 
Pacific route. This permitted a service 
of two planes weekly from Sydney to 
San Francisco and Vancouver, and one 
Plane weekly from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, to San Francisco and Vancouver. 
Flying time from Sydney to San Fran- 
cisco was cut from 38 hours to 29 hours, 
but a stopover of about 10 hours was of- 
fered at Honolulu on the assumption that 
most passengers would prefer to break 
the trip at that point. 

The American Consulate General in 
Sydney reports that the new planes are 
expected to improve the competitive po- 
sition of BCPA in the Trans-Pacific serv- 
ice, and to increase substantially the 
passenger load factor, which has aver- 
aged less than 50 percent. 

Two of four DC-4’s operated on the 
Trans-Pacific service by BCPA up to 
February 16, were to be allotted to the 
Government-owned Quantas Empire Air- 
ways Ltd. It was expected that Quantas 
would use at least one of them on a 
weekly service from Sydney to Manila 
and Japan and would probably use the 
other to help clear up its heavy backlog 
from Europe, India, and Singapore. 


Increased Shipping Activity 
Reported at Honduran Ports 


Shipping activity at Honduran ports 
during the fiscal year 1947-48 showed 
some increase over the preceding year, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Tegucigalpa. During 1947-48 1,800,000 
tons of shipping called at the ports of 
Honduras, compared with 1,700,000 tons 
in 1946-47. About 47 percent (805,241 
tons) of all the shipping calling at Hon- 
duran ports in 1947-48 used Puerto 





Cortes, and 54 percent (321,730 Metric 
tons) of all Honduran foreign trade 
passed through this port in the same 
period. 


Telephone Facilities in 
Mexico Expanded in 1948 


The Teléfonos de Mexico increased its 
long-distance network during 1948 py 
525 miles—which included the installa. 
tion of 6,900 miles of additional wire. 
Thirteen circuits with a total of 49 
channels were installed to increase the 
capacity on the various circuits. Two 
new branch telephone exchanges were 
placed in service in the Tacubaya and 
Santa Maria sections of Mexico City. 

Cia Telefonica y Telegrafica Mexicana 
installed 9 new circuits during 1948 on 
its services in the southeastern part of 
Mexico, as well as 14 “Carriers,” with a 
total of 45 channels. With the installa- 
tion of this new equipment, calls from 
Mexico City to New York and other 
principal U. S. cities may now be made 
with a minimum of delay—usually not 
more than 5 minutes. 

In January 1949, Telefonos de Mexico 
opened a new branch in Mexico City, 
This central station serves the area from 
Buenavista on the west to Balbuena on 
the east, and from Peralvillo on the 
north to Bellas Artes on the south. The 
branch at present contains 5,000 lines, 
but its capacity can be 
20,000 lines. 

The opening of the new branches is 
a part of the Teléfonos de 
Mexico to double its existing telephone 
facilities during the period from 1949 
to 1953. 
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Break Ground for New Oslo Hotel 


Construction of Norway's newest and 
largest postwar tourist hotel began on 
March 15, when excavation crews began 
to break ground in Oslo for a new 12- 
story structure which will 
timated $2,000,000. To be known as the 
Folke Hotel, it is being built primarily 
for the housing of foreign visitors, and 
will offer the most modern accommoda- 
tions at popular prices 

Seen against the capital's housing 
problem, generally adjudged to be among 
the most serious in Norway, the ground- 
breaking ceremony was of more than 
usual significance. The hotel's 355 rooms 
will represent the largest single step to- 
ward the solution of the capital's tourist 
housing problem since the war, and every 
effort is being made to set a standard 
in tourist accommodations that can serve 
as a pattern for future building says 4 
Norwegian Government agency. One of 
several hotel structures to be completed 
in time for the Winter Olympics in Oslo, 
it is expected that the Folke Hotel will 
be formally opened in the fall of 1951. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Brussels 


The Twenty-third International Trade 
Fair, to be held in Brussels, Belgium, 
from April 30 to May 15, will be attended 
by nearly 4,000 Belgian and foreign ex- 
hibitors, who will occupy almost 100,000 
square meters of floor space, according 
to a release by the Official Belgian Tour- 
ist Bureau. 

It was also stated that all merchandise 
imported for exhibit purposes will be 
admitted duty-free. The duty will be 
collected only on items sold during the 
Fair and not returned to the country of 
origin. The Belgian railroads will give 
a 25-percent freight-rate reduction on 
merchandise returned to the place of 
origin after the exhibition. They will 
also give the same reduction on ordinary 
tickets to groups of 25 or more persons 
attending the fair together. The air 
lines, as a rule, grant a free ticket for 
each group of 15 persons booked as a 
unit, and a 50-percent fare reduction on 
one ticket when a group of 10 to 15 is 
booked at one time 

Membership cards allowing free ad- 
mission to exhibits will be issued to both 
exhibitors’ personnel and to nonexhibit- 
ing businessmen ‘but not more than two 
toa single family) by the Official Belgian 
Tourist Bureau, 422 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Milan International Trade Fair 


Several of the new buildings which are 
under construction on the international 
fair grounds in Milan will be ready for 
the 1949 Fair that is to take place from 
April 12 to 29, 1949. 

Among the new constructions is a 
building specially designed to house ex- 
hibits of the mechanical industries 
This building will offer an additional 
2,700 square meters of space. Also, the 
Fiat company is building ‘a new pavilion 
Which will be completed gradually over 
anumber of years. In addition, a greater 
area will be put under a roof for agricul- 
tural-machinery displays. 

One of the most important additions 
to this 1949 event will be a new two- 
Storied pavilion, erected under the aus- 
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pices of ECA, to be used to illustrate the 
operation of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. This building will have 810 square 
meters of exhibit area, including a meet- 
ing hall of 250 square meters and a film 
projection room seating 200 persons. 


Military Government 
German Exhibition 


The Military Government German 
Exhibition (formerly known as the “Ger- 
many 1949 Industry Show’’) will open at 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, April 
9 and will continue through April 24. 

George Santry, United States Military 
Government Coordinator of the Exhibi- 
tion, says this show will display the prod- 
ucts of 511 German firms that are now 
manufacturing for export. 

Persons interested in obtaining a com- 
plete list of the exhibitors and their prod- 
ucts should contact Mr. Santry at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York 19, N. Y. 
The phone is Circle 7-700. 


International Exposition of 
Agricultural Products and 
Machinery, Brussels 


The Twenty-ninth International Ex- 
position of Agricultural Products and 
Machinery which took place in Brussels, 
Belgium, from February 20 through 27, 
1949, covered an exhibit area of 47,000 
square meters as compared with 36,000 
square meters at last year’s event. In 
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1948, 80,000 persons visited the exposi- 
tion. Although no 1949 attendance fig- 
ures are as yet available, it was evident 
that this year’s attendance was much 
greater than last year’s. 

Practically all of the larger American 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
were represented at the exposition. 
There seemed to be general optimism; 
the conviction was expressed that about 
1,500 tractors would be sold in the Bel- 
gium market in 1949 as compared with 
about 200 annually before the war. 


Brazilian Trade Fair 


A Brazilian Trade Fair, designed to 
strengthen the commercial bonds exist- 
ing between that country and the United 
States, will be held from May 21 through 
30, 1949 (changed from the opening date 
of May 14) in the Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., under the sponsorship of 
the Port of Boston Authority. 

Exhibits covering approximately 10,- 

000 square feet of space will be used to 
present various cultural and political 
aspects of Brazilian life and indicate the 
existing opportunities for capital invest- 
ment in that country. Among the com- 
mercial products to be exhibited will be 
rubber, oil, rice, salt, cacao, wine, sugar, 
tobacco, wood, fibers, fish products, tex- 
tiles, waxes, hides, furs, and cereals. 
Coffee, matte, tea, soft drinks, mineral 
water, nuts and fruits will be distributed 
at this Fair. 
_For more detailed information, in- 
quiries should be addressed to Newsome 
& Company, Inc., 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 





During February 1949 some deteriora- 
tion was evident in the Latin American 
collection experience of the 12 New York 
City banks reporting monthly. The to- 
tal number of draft collection items paid 
to these banks during the month by 
Latin America as a whole was only 14,- 
600—the smallest number paid on rec- 
ord. Moreover, there was an increase 
of $6,000,000 in the backlog of Latin 
American draft collection items sent out 
for payment but not yet paid. 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 14) 


clocks has begun and output of clocks 
and watches will gradually be built up. 

Prior to the war the United Kingdom 
imported practically all of its clocks and 
watches and is now building up its own 
industry. In recent years General Time 
Instruments Corp. has been shipping in 
considerable volume from its United 
States and Canadian plants to Great 
Britain, and in larger amounts to other 
sterling countries. The plant in Scot- 
land ultimately will have a capacity ex- 
ceeding these combined exports from the 
dollar area to the sterling area. The 
project will thus make a definite contri- 
bution toward overcoming the present 
balance-of-payments difficulties of ster- 
ling countries. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton executed the guaranty contract as 
agent for ECA. 


ECA Announces Procurement-Au- 
thorization Figures 


Procurement authorizations announced 
during the week ended Thursday, March 
17, totaled $47,956,000 and brought cumu- 
lative authorizations to $4,828,701,000, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has reported. 

Grants to Western European countries, 
Trieste, Korea, and China are included in 
the figures. The new authorizations an- 
nounced in press releases numbered 453, 
458, 460, 461, and 463 contained com- 
modities and raw materials such as 
metals, oil, chemicals, machinery, and 
foodstuffs. They were issued to Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Bizone Germany, 
Denmark, France, the French Zone of 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Trieste, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Reports on authorizations by 
modity groups are now listed according to 
weekly totals instead of on a cumulative 
basis. A cumulative commodity arrange- 
ments is anounced once a month. 
Amounts are listed in thousands of 
dollars: 


com- 


Cumulative 


Weekly through 
Recipient countries total Mar. 17 
Austria (decrease) -__-- $225 $225, 181 
Belgium-Luxembourg_- - 263 199, 034 
Denmark - : 51 101, 469 
France (decrease) -_-_--_- 4, 887 1, 065, 537 
Germany — Bizone (de- 
crease) _____- = 3, 603 363, 882 
Germany—French zone 
(decrease) _- ae 193 90, 933 
Greece__- ae eee ee 764 156, 268 
Iceland bia -_— 5, 787 
Ireland 3, 044 69, 599 
Italy (decrease) _..---- 2, 635 532, 968 
Indonesia- saci bebe aul aed 61, 741 
Netherlands 2, 361 384, 948 
Norway 1, 543 82, 504 
RECS Se ee 32, 930 
Trieste (decrease) ‘ 8 10, 842 
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Cumulative Miscellaneous raw and semifinished 
Weekly through product $228 
Recipient countries total Mar. 17 Machinery and equipment decrease 947 
Turkey $3, 192 $12,519 Vehicles and equipment (decrease 436 
United Kingdom 48, 236 1, 229, 288 Wearing apparel 500 
Miscellaneou industrial materials 
Total, Europe 47, 903 4, 625, 430 and manufactured products (de- 
China (decrease) __.--- 3, 828 191, 740 crease) 256 
Korea 3, 881 11,531 Ocean freight (decrease 835 
Total, all coun- Total, Europe 64, 608 
tries _.. 47,956 4, 828, 701 Net adjustment to all authorizations 
: issued against second and third 
OEE: Tae GONG LEGS IAN. 2 O60, quarter, 1948, funds (decrease) 16, 705 
793,000 decrease (exact amount) which rep- 
resents the sum of adjustments and amend- Net total. Europ: 47. 903 
ments to authorizations issued during the a 
week against second and third quarter, 1948 Grand total, Europ 64. 608 
ae Food and ricultural commodi- 
oe , ti 33, 027 
The totals of the week’s authorizations ic 33, 0 
Industrial commo t 32, 416 
were arranged by commodity groups in aatiaate ROME 
the following manner: Ocean freight (decrease 835 
Bread grains $8, 621 Cuma 
Coarse grain ‘ ' 547 _ 
Fats and oils 204 Bread grain decrease 3, 305 
Sugar and related product de- Ocean freight (decrease 390 
crease ) 982 — 
Meat 125 Total, China (decrease 3, 740 
Miscellaneous edible vegetable and Net adjustment to all authorizations 
animal products 835 issued against second and third 
Fertilizer 900 quarter, 1948, fund decrease 88 
Miscellaneous (decrease) 1,455 7 a 
Coal and related fuels 1.014 Net total, China (decrease) 3, 82 
Petroleum and products 6, 325 — 
Cotton _ 24,075 KOREA 
‘ 1 
Chemicals and related product 1, 802 Bread grains 2, 881 
Alcohol 204 Ocean freight ; 1, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 1, 248 - 
Fabricated basic textiles 2, 380 Total, Korea 3, 881 
Lumber and lumber manufactures 10 
Pulp, paper, and paper product 7, 400 
Nonmetallic minerals 75 The Voice of America began broad- 
state: res ane concentrates (ae- casting a daily program of information 
. ae > 916 . 
crease} : ) " 0 
, - : co entary in Persian to the pe 
Iron and steel mill products 5, 887 und mm : j je 
Nonferrous metals and products._--. 8, 060 ple of Iran on Monday, March 21. 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
: 1946 
(annual 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
Ordinary 4. 23 
Auction 4.04 
Free market 4.09 
Bolivia B 0 Controlled 42.42 
Ditferential . 
Curb 60. 04 
Brazil ( izeiro Otficial 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 
Special free market 20. 00 
( re Banking market 
Free market 4. 86 
“>. - 100 
Colombia do Commerical bank 17 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 1. S45 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled M4 
Controlled He 
Cuba Pe Free ! 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank hh 
cial 
Free 
Hondura I ; Otlicial 2.04 
Mexico | I ree 486 
Nicaragua ( 1 Official in) 
Curt aes i) 
Paraguay (ru inl Official $12 
Free 3. 25 
Peru 2 Sol Otticial 6. 50 
Free 87.85 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay....) Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 7 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free $3.35 
1 Argentina, free market rate for January; Colombia, 
market rate for December; Ecuador, free rate for 
ecember; Nicaragua, rates f 1 iber; Peru, free 
irket f January 
7 January to Au 
June to December 
‘No official quotation available since July 31, 1948. 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85) pe per US$l, or 
US$0.1460 per pe is established on Oct. 1, 1948, 
‘June 3, 1946, to Jan, 4, 1947 
Exchange for certain purpose btained through 
the purchase and use exchan certificate which 
during December were being quoted at 14.68 soles per 


$1, or USS$0,0681 per so] 








EXPLANAT F RATES 
I to Ar " | 1 for at the 
Ir iry, or auct iT i ra to their 
he Argentine ¢ Nontrade re- 
mit ces | Ar t are ell Lat the f irket 
tales 
Bolivia.—Im ports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
roled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
cree Of Oct. 20, 1947), accordit 0 their importance to 
€ Bolivian econor A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
Inder decree Apr. 19, 1948 Most nontrade remittances 
an Tected at the d rential rate Che curb market is 
All r ittance Brazil are now made 
ree-narket rate, the official rate, and the special 
, irket rate ha been abolished respectively on 
¥ 22, 1946, and Feb, 28, 1946 Law No, 15to0f Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan 
IM8, On certain exchange sales, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 19. 656 eruzeiros per dollar. 
Chile Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
‘isponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (establish- 
ed Feb 25,1948) depending upon the importance of the 
ms Ges to the Chilean economy ind ne nontrade 
‘Tansactions are effected at these rate The free mar- 
ket rate is used for nontrade remittances 
Col mina Che Bank of the Republic rate is the offici- 
4l rate maint ined by that Institution Most in ports 
are paid for at these rate ubject to taxes ranging from 
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Average rate 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
mate equiv- 
alentin U.S. 

currency 


1947 
(annual 


Febru- 


Rate 
ary 1949 + 


Date 


73 3. 73 73 $0. 2681 Jan. 31, 1949 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do. 
4. 04 4.94 4.94 2024 Do. 
4.08 4.86 4.82 . 2075 Do 
42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Mar. 4, 1949 
456. O5 6. O05 56. O5 OL78 Do 
64. 06 93. 50 94, 00 0106 Do 
18.72 18. 72 18.72 0534 Mar. 3, 1949 
Do 
43.10 43.10 0232 Feb. 28, 1949 
47.95 66, 22 66. 00 0152 Do 
1.00 31, 00 1.00 0323 Do. 
1.75 1. O 1. 96 5102 | Jan. 14, 1949 
1.76 1.06 1. 06 102 Do. 
2.17 Ay 2.50 4000 Do. 
6. 26 7.21 7.2 . 1379 | Feb. 28, 1949 
07 67 5.67 1754 Do 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Mar. 1, 1949 
13.77 l 4) | ) 0741 Dec. 31, 1949 
17.47 17. 75 17.80 O562 Do 
2. 04 2. 04 2.04 4902 Mar. 1, 1949 
1 S86 46,08 1433 Mar. 10, 1949 
Oo 500 OO 2000 > Feb. 8, 1949 
6 6.64 6.80 1471 Do. 
12 3.12 12 $205 | Jan. 17, 1949 
l bd Sry . 2606 Do 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Feb. 24 1949 
12. 48 116.00 17. 00 _ O588 Do. 
2. 50 », 50 2. 50 4000 Mar. 1, 1949 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1.9% 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
1. 785 2.31 2. 25 4444 Do. 
5. 38 5 3.35 2085 Do 
3.35 3, 35 3. 35 29085 Do. 
10 to 30 percent Payments for other imports are made 


it the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a4 percent tax. Nontrade trans- 
actions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, 
and only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose, 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the 
uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the etfective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar, ‘‘Luxury” imports sre paid for at. 
the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 per cent; 
and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
olficial Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate 

Per Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions are effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 


market, 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
other purposes was reestablished on Aug. 11, 1948, after 
having been suspended since July 24, 1947 


Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated, In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 


ibove, 
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hemp or abaca twine or rope, 16; hemp 
or abaca thread, string, or twine, 4; sisal, 
pita, or agave thread, string or twine, 3; 
jute twine or rope, 6; sisal, pita, or agave 
twine or rope, 168; twine or rope of un- 
specified vegetable fibers, 76; sacking of 
jute or Caicutta gunny in pieces for the 
manufacture of sacks, 643; and sacks of 
jute or Calcutta gunny, 66. 


IMPORTS OF SISAL BINDER TWINE, 
LUXEMBOURG 


Sisal binder twine represented from 75 
to 80 percent of the 400 metric tons of 
hard-fiber finished products imported in- 
to Luxembourg in 1948. These products 
came exclusively from Belgium. 


Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


OUTPUT, DENMARK 


The output of tobacco products in 
Denmark during 1948 was at near-record 
levels. Cigarette production was re- 
ported as sharply above prewar, and de- 
mand continued to exceed supplies avail- 
able to consumers. The chief problem 
confronting the cigarette industry at the 
end of 1948 was reported to be the lack 
of sufficient working stocks of leaf. 

The United States in recent years has 
become a much more important supplier 
of leaf tobacco to the Danish market 
than in prewar. During the period 
1934-38, when Denmark’s total imports 
of leaf averaged 18,879,000 pounds annu- 
ally, the United States share was 3,721,- 
000 pounds, or 20 percent. For the first 
11 months of 1948, Denmark imported 
19,383,000 pounds of leaf, of which the 
United States directly supplied 12,282,- 
000 pounds, or 63 percent. Increased 
consumer demand for American-type 
blended cigarettes, in which light types 
of leaf from the United States are an 
esSential ingredient, has played a large 
part in the rise in total imports from 
the United States. 


U.S. Exports of Unmanufactured Tobacco 
to Denmark, Average 1934-88, 1947, 1948 


{In 1,000 pounds] 


! 
; | Average - , 
ype or class 1934-38 1947 1948 
Flue-cured 2, 158 6, 835 5, 843 
Burley 824 1, 079 1, 896 
Kentucky-Tennessee _ fire- 
cured 1, 040 698 612 
Virginia fire-cured 227 46 29 
Cigar 2 1, 302 1, 381 
Others 355 182 349 
Total 4,606 | 10,142 10, 110 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





France Makes Progress 


Toward Resolving Foreign . 
Trade Problems 
(Continued from p. 7) 


1952-53 volume of imports from 10 to 15 
percent below current levels, and for a 
volume of exports about 75 percent 
higher. The French contemplate major 
shifts in suppliers, in export markets, 
and in the commodity composition of 
their trade. 

They expect that the proportion of 
their exports going to Europe will de- 
cline rather sharply, and that the pro- 
portions going to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to the British Dominions will 
rise. As for imports, the French pro- 
gram envisages a trend toward the pre- 
war pattern of suppliers. By 1952-53, 
imports from the United States are ex- 
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pected to drop from their present 23 
percent of the total to about the 15 per- 
cent which prevailed in 1938. 

The French export program lays heavy 
stress on increased exportation of basic 
agricultural commodities, of ores and 
metals, and of the products of chemical 
and mechanical industries. The French 
recognize that long-term trends will 
probably restrict exportation of luxury 
goods for many years, and they have 
oriented their thinking accordingly. 

These French trade goals—particularly 
the expansion and area distribution of 
French exports—will require the con- 
tinuation of extremely favorable circum- 
stances if they are to be fully realized. 
The attainment of French 1952-53 
jectives will still leave France with a 
dollar deficit matched by an equivalent 
surplus in other currencies. 

Even so, the fact that the French have 
defined their problems and have worked 
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out a coherent, reasonable program for } 
meeting them is hopeful. France dem. 
onstrated great recuperative ability afte, | 
the Napoleonic Wars, after the Franco. | 
Prussian War, and after World War] 
Today the ECA assistance being extended | 
to France is supplementing domestic re. 
sources and is helping to make Possible 
more rapid French recovery than would 
otherwise be the As aboaemdl 
French needs for foodstuffs and certajn 
raw materials continue to decline, jt jg } 
expected that an increasing proportion 
of ECA aid to France will be expended | 
for purchases abroad of capital-equip. } 
ment items. As French production ex. | 
pands further, French exports will }, 
augmented both by increased French ex. | 
port availabilities and by lowered French } 
With ECA assistance available t, 
help tide France over a a crucial period 
France is making substantial progress 
toward resolving its basic problems. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
Jisted as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Most of the World. Edited by Ralph 
Linton. 1949. 917 pp. Price $5.50. 
Columbia University Press. 

This is a story of the peoples of Africa, 
Latin America, and the East, those mil- 
lions that make up more than two-thirds 
of the world’s population today, and their 
position in the modern economy. Con- 
tributors are 14 well-known social scien- 
tists, and the editor, Dr. Ralph Linton, 
is Sterling Professor of Anthropology at 
Yale University and editor of the Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology. This 
study was conducted and published under 
the sponsorship of The Viking Fund, Inc. 

The first discussion treats natural re- 
sources in this large segment of the world. 
Each region is described in terms of its 
climate, the condition of its soil, its agri- 
cultural methods, the density of its pop- 
ulation, its natural resources, the degree 
of its industrialization—in short, its gen- 
eral economic situation. 

The second section of the book deals 
with world population trends and their 
economic significance. 

Following are individual discussions of 
specific groups in this order: Mestizo 
America, Brazil, Southern and Eastern 
Africa, West and Central Africa, North 
Africa, the Near East, India and Pakistan, 
Southeast Asia and Indonesia, China, 
Japan and the Japanese. Included with 
each section are long lists of pertinent 
references. 

In speaking of the reasons for this 
Study, Dr. Linton makes the following 
statement: 

“It is hard for Americans, reared in 
the traditions of European ethnocen- 
trism, to appreciate the importance of 
these emergent powers. In population 
and natural resources they represent 
most of the world, and they are moving 
toward technological equality with the 
West at a startling rate. The purpose of 
this book is to give an accurate picture 
of the conditions which exist in most of 
the world today in the hope that this 
May assist in the formation of public 
opinion and may provide a basis of sound 
knowledge for future planning. 

“The task which confronts us now is 
that of trying to reconstitute one world 


April 4, 1949 





AND REPORTS 





on the basis of collaboration rather than 
domination. We must devise techniques 
to conserve the advantages of the former 
European hegemony as far as possible 
while rectifying its injustices. Any real- 
ist must recognize that the chances of 
accomplishing this are far from good at 
present. However, we must find what 
consolation we can in the knowledge that 
if we fail there will be others to try again, 
and again, until world unity is achieved.” 


Rebuilding the World Economy: Amer- 
ica’s Role in Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment. Norman 8S. Buchanan and Fried- 
rich A. Lutz, 1947. 434 pp. Price 
$3.50. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 





This study was sponsored by The 
Twentieth Century Fund, whose execu- 
tive director makes the following state- 
ment in the Foreword: 

“Events underline more heavily every 
month the fact that the prosperity and 
well-being of the people of the United 
States are definitely tied to the economic 
state of the rest of the world. Similarly, 
the welfare of other nations is linked 
more closely than ever before with the 
workings of the American economy. 

“Recognizing that the foreign eco- 
nomic policies of the United States and 
America’s role in world trade and invest- 
ment are now matters of supreme world 
importance, the Trustees of the Fund 
authorized and underwrote a survey of 
this whole subject, the findings of which 
are included in this volume.” 

The authors point out that the inter- 
national economic problem now facing 
all countries is how to organize the 
world’s resources for mutual benefit in 
a world where individual governments 
try to formulate economic policies pri- 
marily for their own national welfare. 
Each nation has it own peculiar prob- 
lems, Which must be harmonized within 
an institutional framework that allows 
a more bountiful flow of goods and serv- 
ices from  the_ world’s’ productive 
resources. 

“The problem of erecting the frame- 
work of a new international economic 
order has at least three aspects, cor- 
responding to the three types of economic 


contact between countries,’’ the book 
states. “The first of these is trade and 
commercial policy pertaining to imports 
and exports, for it is only through trade 
that the variety of the world’s produc- 
tive resources can be exploited. The 
second is international investment, 
which, after all, is fundamentally a 
means of increasing the effectiveness and 
speed with which national productive re- 
sources yield goods and services. The 
third is currency and foreign exchange, 
for each national government insists 
upon its own currency, and special finan- 
cial arrangements must be made.” 

The study goes on to point out the 
basic conditions for economic stability 
and emphasizes the requirements for 
multilateral trade and free-exchange 
markets. 

The book also contains the report made 
by the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations appointed by the Trustees of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 


Japan’s Textile Industry. John R. 
Stewart. 1949. 82 pp. Price $1.25. 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, New York, N. Y. 

This report is one of a series of studies 
on the reconstruction of postwar Japan 
prepared as part of the International Re- 
search Program of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The author, who has special- 
ized in the financial problems of the tex- 
tile industry, was for 2 years chief of the 
Economics Division of the Statistical and 
Reports Section, General Headquarters, 
Supreme Command of the Allied Powers. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Stewart points 
out the importance of textiles in Japan’s 
prewar economy, and gives over-all fig- 
ures for postwar production, exports, im- 
ports, and wages. In succeeding chap- 
ters he treats cotton, silk, rayon, and wool 
separately. 

An Appendix gives the report, prepared 
recently for the UN Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, on the textile industries 
of Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. 


Anuario Azucarero de Cuba (Cuba 
Sugar Year Book). 1948. 232 pp. 
Price $5. Cuba Economica y Financiera, 
Post Office Box 2549, Habana, Cuba. 

This latest edition of the Cuban Sugar 
Year Book includes, among other data, 
the authorized sugar crop for 1948; 
stocks and domestic consumption of 
sugar, 1942-47; grinding capacity and 
production of sugar mills; a sugar map 
showing the location of all sugar mills; 
sugar exports by kind, destination, and 
port of shipment; export figures for 
molasses, sirup, alcohol, cane brandy, and 
rum; salaries and casualties in the sugar 
industry; and the laws, decrees, and pro- 
visions relating to the sugar industry en- 
acted from January 1, 1947, to April 14, 
1948. 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 
rates 





Classification 
Domes-| For- 
tic eign 
mail mail 


Transport, Communications, and 


Utilities _-_. eee ESL $1. 50 $2. 00 
2. Chemicals------ = 1. 50 2.00 
3. Drugs and Toiletries ae 1. 50 2. 00 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment 1.50 2.00 
5. Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 5 2.00 
6, 7, and 8. Foods and Related Agri- 

cultural Products_....-..--. 1.50 2.00 
9. Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 l 
10. Pulp and Paper ; 1.00 1 
11, Leather and Products A 1.50 2.00 
12. Housewares and Furniture -- 1.00 l 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 l 
14. Personal Durables a 1.50 2 (M 
15. Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware 1.00 1 
16. Rubber and Products. -.- 1.00 l 
17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 l 
18. Special Products -- -- 1.50 2.00 
19. Textiles and Products. - 1.50 2.00 


21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

and Agricultural l ] 
22. Motive Products 1.00 l 
23. Metals and Minerals- - 1.00 l 
24. Petroleum and Coal 1.00 | 


Oo 





Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 


Department of Commerce Field Office. Be sure to give 


name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copy, 5 cents. 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
Electric Power Facilities in Greece. Vol. VII, 
Part 1, Transport, Communications and 
Utilities, No. 3. March 1948. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALs. Printing and Lithographic 
Inks in Venezuela and Panama. Vol. VII, 
Part 2, Chemicals, No. 16. March 1949. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PropucTs. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 9, 
Lumber and Allied Products, No. 4. March 
1949. 2 pp. 

PuLP AND PaPEeR. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and 
Paper, No. 7. March 1949. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides and Skins and Leather between the 
United States and ERP Countries. Vol. VII, 
Part 11, Leather and Products, No. 3. March 
1949. 4 pp. 

PERSONAL DURABLES. The Handicraft Situa- 
tion in Denmark and Poland. Vol. Vii, Part 
14, Personal Durables, No. 2. March 1949. 
8 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, 
Textiles and Products, No. 5. March 1949. 
4 pp. 

World Trade in Commodities 


Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine] 


CHEMICALS. Chemical Industry in North- 
ern Spain. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, Sup. 
No. 4. March 1949. 3 pp. 

FOoDS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Spices, 1948, 
with Comparisons. Vol. VII. Part 6-7-8, 
Foods and Related Agricultural Products, 
Sup. No. 11. March 1949. 10 pp. 


48 


LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS United 
States Lumber Exports and Imports, by 
Quantity, during the Postwar Years 1946—48. 
Vol. VII, Part 9, Lumber and Allied Products, 
Sup. No. 1. March 1949. 6 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL GoopDs. United 
States Exports of Scientific and Professiuvnal 
Instruments to European Recovery Program 
Countries. Vol. VII, Part 17, Scientific and 
Professional Goods, Sup. No. 2. March 1949. 
7 pp. 

MACHINERY INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Vol. VII, Part 21, Machinery: 
Industrial, Electrical, and Agricultural, Sup 
No. 2. March 1949. 6 pp 





Foreign Service Officers 





CHRISTIAN M. RAVNDAL 


Director General of The Foreign Service 


Christian M. Ravndal, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, was born in Beirut, Syria, the son 
of a veteran officer of the American con- 
sular service. He was educated at Rob- 
erts College in Constantinople and at 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, where he 
received an A. B. degree in 1920 and an 
honorary LL. D. in 1948. Prior to enter- 
ing Luther College, he had served 2 
years in the U. S. Army. 

Mr .Ravndal entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice in November 1920, and was first as- 
signed to Vienna. Subsequently he 
served at Frankfurt am Main, Cologne, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Buenos Aires, and 
Stockholm. He was Chargé d’Affaires 
at the Embassy in Stockholm when called 
to take over the direction of the Foreign 
Service. 

In addition to his assignments abroad, 
Mr. Ravndal has served as Assistant 
Chief of the Division of American Re- 
publics, Department of State; liaison of- 





(Continued from p. 20) 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources and in some 
instances, as indicated in the title, the 
lists are not complete. 


Feedstuff Importers and Dealers 
Germany 


Hotels 


Western 


Germany (American Zone). 


Licensed Foreign Trade Banks—Western 
Germany 
Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Western 


Germany 
Seed and Bulb Importers and Dealers— 
Wetsern Germany 
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was authorized on beer in glass containers 
(fraction 64-20) and beer in unspecified con- 
tainers (fraction 64-29) An 80 percent re- 
duction was permitted on the following com- 
modities: Mechanical wood and other vege- 
table pulp (fraction 74-00); cardboard and 
the like, weighing up to 150 grams per square 
meter (fraction 74-10) cardboard and the 
like, weighing from 150 to 450 grams per 
square meter (fraction 74-11); cardboard and 
the like, weighing more than 450 grams per 
square meter (fraction 74-12); footwear of 
leather with uppers formed of strips of fabric 
or braid (fraction 79-23); footwear of all 
kinds, not specified (fraction 79-29); furni- 
ture of iron or steel, even when unassembled 
(fraction 80-23); apparatus for heating, cool- 
ing, cooking, distilling, refining, rectifying, 
sterilizing, evaporating, filtering, and for sim- 
ilar operations, except electrical. The Min- 
istry of Finance is authorized to apply the 
reductions to exports effected prior to the 
effective date, under bond for the 15 percent 
surtax 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, of January 17, 1949, and of 
January 31, 1949, for former reports of re- 
ductions in and exemptions from the surtax.] 





ficer to the Geographic Division, Board of 
Economic Warfare; member of the Sec- 
retariat, Board of Economic Operations; 
Chief of the Division of American Hem- 
isphere Exports Office; Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Exports and Requirements, De- 
partment of Commerce; member of the 
Board of Economic Operations; and 
member of the Requirements Commit- 
tee, War Production Board 

Eprror’s NoTe.—The above is the first of a 
series of brief biographical sketches of out- 
standing members of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. The Foreign Service 
furnishes the overwhelmingly preponderant 
share of the factual data published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, and performs in- 
numerable other services furthering the com- 
mercial efforts and various vital interests of 
this Nation One such sketch will appear 
each week. | 
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